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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__=<———— 
NGLISHMEN were horrified on Saturday last by news 
E of an attempt to assassinate the President of the 
United States. Mr. McKinley was on Friday week holding a 
reception in the “Temple of Music,” a large hall in 
the Exhibition at Buffalo, which he had gone to visit, 
and, according to the wearisome custom established in 
America, shook hands with every one who passed. A man 
at length approached with his hand bound up in a hand- 
kerchief, and the President, fancying him crippled, stepped 
slightly forward. The man, however, had a revolver concealed, 
and fired twice at Mr. McKinley, one bullet hitting him in the 
breast, but scarcely penetrating, and the other passing through 
both walls of the stomach, to remain embedded in the muscles 
of the back. The President, who was surrounded by detectives, 
fell apparently mortally wounded, the assassin was knocked 
down by a negro, and but for the determined exertions of the 
police he would have been lynched. It has been ascertained 
that he is a young Pole of twenty-three, that his name is 
Czolgosz, though he is known as Mr. Nieman (Mr. Nobody), 
that he has indulged in Anarchist clubs and Anarchist litera- 
ture, and that he avows himself an Anarchist. Though poor, 
he has no personal grievance against Mr. McKinley, except 
that he is the elected chief of the Republic. He exults in 
his crime, declares that he has done his duty, and, though 
quite sane, expresses surprise that the people should have 
fallen on him. He was, in fact, quite shocked at their 
ferocity. 











Many men in South Africa have survived a similar wound 
even without those resources of conservative surgery which 
were within half-an-hour at the disposal of the President, 
Mr. McKinley has now survived his wounds for nearly seven 
days, and up till Thursday evening the best surgical opinion 
in America was that, failing complications, he would recover 
in about another month. He is only fifty-eight, and is a 
strong, active man, with perfect nerves, who has led a very 
abstemious and healthy life. If he recovers—which at the 
moment of our going to press seems unlikely. grave 
symptoms of heart failure having suddenly supervened—the 
joy of the people will be broken only by the reflection that by 
the laws of New York the assassin will be liable only 
to ten years’ imprisonment. That is clearly an inadequate 
punishment, but there are grave reasons for not adopting the 
death penalty now so eagerly demanded. It would destroy 


the motive for avoiding actual murder which now influences, 








The crime enrages Americans even more than it would 
enrage the subjects of a Monarchy. The devolution of 
power is no doubt easy, as Mr. Roosevelt would if 
Mr. McKinley had died have become President at once; 
but Americans are proud to think that their institutions 
and their prosperity forbid the generation of murderous 
political hatreds. The assassination is a rude shock to their 
self-esteem, and they are ardently discussing means for 
restraining the spread of Anarchy. Some propose to expel 
all Anarchists, others to declare the profession of subversive 
opinions a criminal offence, and others to imprison all known 
Anarchists. None of these things are likely to be done; but 
Anarchist writing may be made libel, known or suspected 
Anarchists may be refused entry, and the vigilance of 
the police in all States may be considerably increased. 
It should be remembered that each State makes its own 
criminal law, and that the general Government cannot 
act, except indeed by framing treaties to increase the facilities 
for extradition when foreign Sovereigns are threatened. As 
regards the Presidents, they are protected like other men by 
the death penalty for murder, and by a vigilant police, which 
even in this instance almost surrounded Mr. McKinley. No 
vigilance, however, not involving imprisonment will guard a 
conspicuous man from an enemy careless if he loses his own 
life. 





The deep sympathy for Mr. McKinley, and of indig. 
nation at the crime, which has been expressed throughout 
the British Islands, has been remarkable for its absolute 
spontaneousness and sincerity. Not only has Mr. McKinley 
won the regard of the British people as a great and worthy 
figure, but there has been a genuine and heartfelt participation 
in the national anxiety. The truth is, as we noted at the 
time of the Queen’s death, that it is impossible for one part of 
the race to be deeply stirred without an answering chord 
sounding in the other. We may feel for foreign nations at 
times of national sorrow or anxiety. We feel with the 
Americans as a man feels with those of his own house and 
blood. We may note that the King’s messages, which have 
been simple and natural and full of good feeling, have been 
greatly appreciated in America. 


The war news is on the whole good this week. We give 
below the figures as to the captures and surrenders made 
up to September 9th. As regards the details of the fighting, we 
can chronicle a series of successful actions by Lord Methuen, 
who defeated Delarey between September 2nd and 5th. Lord 
Methuen’s prisoners are included in the weekly list, but since 
then there have been several important captures and surren- 
ders, including the surrender of Mr. Kruger’s youngest son, 
T. Kruger, who with Captain Ferreira came in on Wednesday. 
When other leaders note that these two prominent. persons 
were determined not to run the risk of banishment they will, 
we cannot but believe, also think it wise to choose the path 
of prudence. It would be characteristic of the Boers, how- 
ever, not to surrender till the last hour of the last day. 
On Ww ednesday a despatch was published from Lord 
Kitchener giving details of the captures during the week 
beginning September ‘ 2nd and ending on the 9th. The total 
reported is 681, composed of “67 So killed, 67 wounded, 
384 prisoners, 163 surrenders ; also 179 rifles, 65,211 rounds 
small-arm ammunition, 371 waggons, 3,400 horses, 19,000 
cattle, and various other stock captured. ” That is certainly 
a good week’s work as far as prisoners are concerned, but it is 
to ‘be feared that a good portion of the cattle are captured 
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over and over again. If not there must be a great many 
more cows in South Africa than was ever suspected. 


On Wednesday was published a despatch from Lord Roberts 
mentioning the names of officers and men who have distin- 
guished themselves in South Africa, but who have not been 
previously mentioned. Lord Roberts recalls with special 
praise the way in which the Indian contingent was de- 
spatehed to South Africa complete in every detail, and he 
expresses the hope that the attachment to the Crown and 
Empire shown by the native Princes and gentlemen who at 
@ critical time rendered valuable assistance may not pass 
unrecognised. The help given from Rhodesia—Rzhodesia 
sent fifteen hundred men, or at least 12$ per cent. of the 
European population—is also gratefully acknowledged. In 
regard to the length of the list Lord Roberts says: “I 
trust the foregoing list of names will not be thought tco 
long, when the numbers engaged (some two hundred and 
fifty thousand), the length of time covered by the opera- 
tions, the severe fighting (especially in the earlier stages of 
the war), and the very great hardships cheerfully borne 
by all ranks are taken into consideration.” That all those 
whose names are included have done good service to their 
country we do not doubt, but at the same time we cannot 
help thinking that the honour of being “mentioned in de- 
spatches” is being reduced by these very long lists. We are 
getting near to a state of things in which not being men- 
tioned will be, if not actually a disgrace, a sign that an 
oflicer has not done well. That would be most undesirable 
from every point of view. 


The Czar arrived at Dantzig on his way to France on 
Wednesday, and was received on board the ‘ Hohenzollern’ 
by the German Emperor, who proposes to entertain his guest 
with a review of his Fleet. The meeting is said to have been 
most cordial, and German, Austrian, and Russian papers are 
full of its probable consequences. Count von Bilow and 
Count Lamsdorff are both in attendance, and it is supposed 
that matters of serious importance may be discussed. That 
is, of course, possible, especially as both are keenly interested 
in China; but it must be remembered that both are also 
strongly desirous of preserving the peace of Europe, and both 
have a preoccupation — Anarchism — which presses hardly 
upon their minds just now. Explanations will doubtless be 
given as to the visit to France, but the Sovereigns 
will probably avoid the two Alliances as two great 
squires dining with each other would avoid the subject of 
a lawsuit pending between them. They may discuss the 
threatened tariff war, which is greatly dreaded in Southern 
Russia; but we do not anticipate any sensational result from 
the interview, unless it be in the shape of an increase of 
pressure both on Great Britain and the Union to regard and 
treat Anarchists as enemies of the human race. The countries 
differ so much in instincts as well as Constitutions that 
the effort to bring them into line may be difficult and pio- 
ductive of some shurp discussion. 

France is still wildly excited over the coming Imperial visit. 
The attack on President McKinley has shaken all nerves, 
and the precautions taken to ensure the Russian Emperor's 
satiety are of an almost extravagant description, a sentry. for 
example, being posted at every twenty-five yards of the ruil- 
way to be traversed between Dunkirk and Compiégne. It is 
still doubtful whether the Czar will visit Paris even for a 
Gay,and we fancy the pressure upon him to do 60 does not 
come from the French Government, which knows that Paris 
cannot be searched for Anarchists, as Compiégne has been, 
with a microscope. It is understood that a Russian loan, 
probably for £40,000,000, will be floated in France immediately 
after the visit, and admitted that this is one of its motives; 
but. Parisians expect also political and economical results. 
They are sure that the duties on French wines in Russia 
will be materially reduced, and one political consequence, it 
is pointed out, is nearly certain. The Triple Alliance is to be 
renewed next year, and many of the objections to it raised 
both in Austria and Italy will be waived in presence of the 
indefinite fear created by the renewed embraces between 
Russia and France. They ave most innocent embraces, but 
great Sovereigns have a certain liability to accesses of 


The quarrel between France and Turkey lingers, but grom 
no better. The Sultan is endeavouring to settle matters with 
the claimants behind the back of France, but hag been 
informed by M. Delcassé that this will not do, and that as th 
French Government is protesting he must satisfy the French 
Government. It is said that the Sultan is becoming pos. 
sessed with the Pau-Islamic idea, which has always had 
weight with him, and believes that he could stir u p the Arabs 
in Algeria, the Dervishes in the Hinterland of Tunis, the 
Mussulmans in India, the Afghans, and even the Mahom. 
medans in Western China. He has no doubt in all those 
places a certain authority, but he is not the man to preach a 
Jehad, and he will speedily find that wars of religion are out 
of date. It would take an Arab Khalif reigning in Mecea to 
rouse the whole Mussulman world to a most dangerous 
exploit. The chasm between Turk and Arab is unfathomable, 
and as regards India we may judge by a single fact, Jy 
1855-56 we spent fifty millions and nearly fifty thousand lives 
in defending the throne of the Turkish Sultan. In 1857 the 
Mussulmans of Northern India sprang at our throats and 
proclaimed the house of Timour. There may nevertheless be 
trouble with Abd-ul-Hamid. When the nerves of a man of 
that type are strained beyond a certain point, he often does 
something desperate. 


The news from the Isthmus of Panama is not minute, and 
may not be accurate, but if true it is of some importance. It 
is stated that the Venezuelan troops have joined the Colom. 
bian insurgents, and that a division of the latter is threaten. 
ing Colon at the Atlantic end of the Panama Railway. The 
United States Consul was officially informed of this threat, 
and replied that the Treaty forbade any interference with 
the Isthmian route, and if this were attempted the United 
States would act. The insurgents will, therefore, probably 
halt; but the Government of Washington is not likely to 
endure this kind of disorder on a route whose safety is 
vitally important to its citizens. Somebody in Aspinwall, or 
Colon, or Panama will fire a shot some day which will hit an 
American, and then the State of Panama will cease to belong 
to the Federation of Colombia. Warships, we notice, 
American, British, German, and even Italian, have a tendency 
just now to drift towards the Isthmus, which, geographically 
a malarious swamp, is politically one of the most important 
morsels of territory on the globe. 


A very odd and suggestive incident oecurred on Wednesday 
in the Clerkenwell Police Court. A working watchmaker 
named Jung was on the Srd inst. found murdered in his work- 
room, and the hue-and-ery being raised, the presumed murderer 
was seized. He turned out to be a Frenchman named 
Michael Faugeron, and when committed by the Magistrate 
for trial he declared that Jung had lent him money, had 
taiked equality to him, and had promised to make his 
fortune if he would kill Mr. Chamberlain. Faugeron refused, 
whereupon Jung demanded his money back, and not getting 
it attacked him with a piece of iron. Faugeron then drew a 
knife and stabbed his assailant fatally. “I consider,” hg 
said, at the conclusion of his statement, ‘that I have rendered 
a great service to Europe.” The police will, of course, ascertain 
the antecedents of bota Jung and Faugeron, and until after 
the trial it would be incorrect to comment upon this 
evidence; but such a story should not be lightly dismissed 
as a romance. If it is true it is most serious, and if it 
is false it shows the kind of ideas which are fermenting in the 
minds of the refugees of all nations who swarm in Soho and 
Clerkenwell. The crisis of the South African War is upon 
us, and Mr. Chamberlain, who to the baser sort of Frenchmen 
Dutchmen, and Belgians represents embodied evil, will do 
well to take some precautions which at other times he would 
disdain. 

The opening meeting of the British Association, held this 
year at Glasgow, took place on Wednesday, the address being 
delivered by the President, Professor Ricker. The address, 
though not exciting or sensational, is admitted by the best 
judges to have been of peculiar weight and moment, for it 
went to the root of science. It was a plea for examining some 
of the hypotheses on which modern science has been built up, 
and for inquiring whether the foundations have been well and 
truly laid. Such examination is essential, for unless it were 





jealousy,—a statement true also of their peoples, 





constantly taking place science would becomelike scholasticism» 
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5 game at logic in which the premises mattered little or 
nothing, and the correct construction of syllogisms was the 
only thing held to be vital. Accordingly Professor Riicker 
desires as it were to tap “the three chief conceptions which 
for so many years have dominated physical science’’—the 
atomic theory, the theory of the mechanical nature of heat, 
anil the theory of the existence of ether—and to see if they 
ring true and show no flaw. 


We cannot attempt to compress Professor Rucker’s close 
and careful inquiry into the atomic theory, which constituted 
the main portion of his address, intoa paragraph, and can only 
refer our readers to the full reports of his paper. We may, 
however, make the following quotation, which is well worth 
recording. In it he claims that though scientific know- 
ledge is not absolute, we are not altogether in the dark- 
©The range of our speculations is limited both in space and 
time:'in space, for we have no right to claim, as is sometimes 
gone; a knowledge of the ‘infinite universe’; in time, for the 
cumulative effects of actions which might pass undetected in 
the short span of years of which we have knowledge, may, 
if continued long enough, modify our most profound 
ceneralisations.” It is thus a duty to state what we believe 
ye know in the most cautious terms, but it is equally 
aduty not to yield to mere vague doubts as to whether we 
can know anything. “If no other conception of matter is 
possige than that it consists of distinct physical units—and 
no other conception has been formulated which does not blur 
what are otherwise clear and definite outlines—if it is certain, 
as it is, that vibrations travel through space which cannot be 
propagated by matter, the two foundations of physical 
theory are well and truly laid.” We may not have yet 
framed a consistent image either of the nature of the 
atoms or of the ether in which they exist; but in spite of the 
tentative nature of somie of our theories, in spite of many out- 
standing difficulties, “the atomic theory unifies so many facts, 
simplifies so much that is complicated, that we have aright to 
insist—at all events till an equally intelligible rival hypothesis 
is produced—that the main structure of our theory is true; 
that atoms are not merely helps to puzzled mathematicians, 
but physical realities.” 








Lord Rosebery made an amusing speech at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday to the Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
He was, he said, profoundly ignorant of gardening, but. per- 


haps ignorance was bliss, for he was not stunned, like the | 


expert, by recollections of the hothouses, fruits, and orchids 
of a vival. If the ignoramus sees groundsel growing where 
no groundsel should be, he thinks of his canary; and as for 
orchids, in his soul and conscience he prefers a sweet pea. 
Lord Rosebery made many quotations from great authors 
on the virtues of gardens, advised his hearers in the short 
days of a Scotch winter to garden with the imagination, and 
recommended the Continental Bradshaw as a recreative study 


because it called up images of sunny lands. He declared | 


that Scottish gardeners were the best in the world, but 
omitted to give the true reason, which is that it takes a 
genius to grow anything in Scotland. He failed, he said, to 
see in the exhibits before him any fruit from “the lone 
furrow” to which he had recently. alluded. That, we fear, 


is a furrow that yields only cornflowers like this speech | 


instead of corn. It is a pretty plant, but you can get no 
dinner off it. 


On Monday Cardinal Vaughan delivered an address toa 
large public meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne held under the 
auspices of the Catholic Truth Society. We have dealt else- 
where with that portion of the address which was concerned 
with the question of oaths and the Royal Declaration, and 
will only repeat here what we have said so often before, 
—namely, that we hold that the limiting of the occupancy 
of the Throne to a Protestant is essential, but that the 
Declaration is not only offensive but quite unnecessary, 


a Protestant succession being amply provided for with- | 
The rest of Cardinal Vaughan’s speech was | 


out it. 
oceupied with such matters as the authenticity of St, 


Edmund's} relics, the French emigrant clergy, and the | 


yuestion. of whether ‘‘ Catholics ” or “‘ Roman. Catholics ” was 
the proper appellation. We find it as Protestants difficult to 
attach much importance to the question of St. Edmund's 
bones, but it seems certain that the desire of the British 











Roman Catholics to enshrine the authentic bones of an 
English Royal saint in their new cathedral cannot be fulfilled. 
The bones that have been so ceremoniously brought from 
Toulouse through the special intervention of the Pope have 
been proved beyond doubt not to be St. Edmund’s bones. 


As to the French emigrant clergy, Cardinal Vaughan’s 
remarks in our view entirely failed to meet the true 
issue. No one wants to refuse the right of asylum to 
the Assumptionists, but there is a good deal of difference 
between according them the right of asylum and granting 
one of the chief of them a London parish. “ Verax’s” 
question of whether Father Bailly has or has not been so 
honoured remains unanswered. The tone of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s speech generally was, we are bound to say, 
somewhat disagreeable to a Protestant reader, however 
anxious to be fair and tolerant. The portion dealing with the 
| question of whether the proper term was “Catholics” or 
“‘Roman Catholics” was, indeed, extraordinarily bitter and 
arrogant. Cardinal Vaughan says that his co-religionists may 
call themselves Catholics or Roman Catholics just as they 
please, for both mean the same thing,—the only necessary 
condition is apparently the intention to exclude all other 
Christians from the word “Catholic.” We are glad that 
Cardinal Vaughan is content with the word “ Roman Catholic,” 
for we can assure him that except by the ignorant or the care- 
less, or as an abbreviation, the word “Catholic” cannot be 
accorded to his co-religionists in the exclusive sense they 
intend and desire. ‘“‘ Roman Catholics ” is the proper descrip- 
tion, and we are glad to think that we have an authoritative 
decision that it can be applied without offence,—which is what 
all right-feeling Protestants will desire most ardently to avoid 
in the case of members of the Roman Communion. 


We regret to announce the death in his seventy-fourth 
year of Lord Morris, the famous Irish Law Lord and 
wit. In the year 1889 he was withdrawn from the Irish 
' Bench and appointed one of the Lords of Appeal in 
| Ordinary, resigning in May, 1900, when he was created 
| a Peer of the United Kingdom. But “Judge Morris,” to 
| call him by the name by which he was best known in Ireland, 
| owed his reputation at least as much to his good sayings as 
to his learning. Long before his translation to the English 
Bench his obiter dicta, forensic or political, had attained so 
general a circulation that it was a common practice of minor 
Irish wits to gain currency for their good sayings by ascribing 
them to Judge Morris. But of the genuine Morrisiana 
enough are extant to warrant the statement that none of his 
contemporaries excelled him as a malleus stultorum. He used 
the bludgeon in preference to the rapier, eschewed all subtlety 
| of expression, and delighted in telling home truths in the most 
homely language, reinforced by a deliberately exaggerated 
and stentorian brogue. Lord Morris, as a strong though 
somewhat scornful Unionist, shone in his comments on the 
| Home-rule agitation. When the wife of a Gladstonian 
Viceroy asked him at a party in Dublin, “Are there many 
Home-rulers here to-day?” he is alleged to have replied, 
“My Lady, the only Home-rulers present are yourself, 
| his Excellency, and the lackeys.’ Another time, when 
| trying some young farmers for illegal drilling, he said, 
“There you go on making fools of yourselves marching 
| and counter-marching when you ought to be out in the 
| fields carting dung.” And again, in reply to the argr- 
ment of an eloquent advocate that “the people” were 
in sympathy with certain offenders, he said, quite in the 
style of Dr. Johnson, “I never knew a small town in 
Ireland that hadn't a blackguard in it who called himself 
‘the people.’” Lastly, as an instance of his inability to bear 
with what he considered meddlesome interference, there is 
the story of his reception of a distinguished Treasury 
official sent over to Dublin to inquire into the expenditure 
| of fuel in the Courts. He was received politely by the 
Chief Justice, who said he would put him in communication 
with the proper person, and rang the bell. When the elderly 
female who acted as Court-keeper appeared, he remarked, as 
| he left the room, “ Mary, this is the young man that’s come 
| about ‘the coals.” 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
| New Consols (27) were on Friday 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH ANARCHISTS. 


N°? leading politician in the United States has ever 
4: been assassinated unless he were President. In 
Europe at least seven men—Palmerston, Bismarek, 
Cavour, Gambetta, Tevecnsield, Glidstone, and Crispi— 
have within living memory governed great States, have 
done great or striking things, and have aroused implacable 
enmities, but all escaped the political assassin. It is 
probable, perhaps certain, in spite of official denials, that 
Gambetta was killed; but if so, it was by a household 
enemy in a fit of rage, and not in consequence of any 
provocation given by his position or his career. Within 
the same period two European Sovereigns, one Sovereign’s 
wife, a European President, and three American Presidents 
have been foully assassinated by men whose avowed 
motive was hate, either social or political; while the 
number of attempts has been great, and of serious 
menaces such as compel careful precautions has been past 
all counting. That series of facts, as it seems to us, must 
have a meaning, and its meaning must be this. There 
exist in all civilised countries evil men, usually abnormally 
vain men, of the type in which brooding produces resolve, 
who are attracted, so to speak, by the crown, whether it 
be borne by King or President, by its visibility and 
loftiness, as kleptomaniacs are attracted by glitter; who 
understand nothing of greatness, or even real power; 
but who, when their thoughts are savage to murderous- 
ness, fix them on the head of the State; attribute to him 
all they detest ; believe, or think they believe, that without 
his removal nothing will go right ; and at last resolve to be 
the agents of that removal. They are not insane in the sense 
of irresponsibility —that is a mostmischievousassumption— 
but their wills, once fixed, are too strong for their brain- 
power, and they become blind to every danger except that 
of being intercepted. They must stir the waters, must 
strike their blow, must for one brief moment have done 
somewhat that all the world can see, and they strike with 
their whole force. The Pole Czolgosz, or Nieman, shrank 
from the detectives, and postponed his evil purpose day 
after day; but when he was on his back, in great risk of 
being pommelled to death, he pointed, or tried to point, 
his revolver, not at his assailants, but at the President 
once more. It is this class of men, who may be Anarchists 
—usually are, for when everything seems wrong war with 
everything is the first impulse—but may also be merely 
possessed by the sense of the difference between their own 
thoughts of themselves, or of those like themselves, and 
the actualities around them, who are now the serious 
danger, the most serious and trying danger, of all Kings 
and Presidents,—that is, as we are contending, not so 
much of those who are powerful as of those who are 
recognised as first, who are known to all men and can 
be seen far off. It is not as rulers that they are menaced 
—M. Waldeck-Rousseau is in no danger, except perhaps 
‘rom some mad cleric—but as greatest among the great. 


Character is no protection to them, nor popular approval, | 


nor liberal tendency in politics: they are at the top, and 
are struck at as in guerilla warfare men are fired at who 
show on the sky-line. 

We believe that men of this dangerous character are 
increasing, and will increase with the increase of con- 
sciousness as to the contrasts in life, of envy, and of 
vanity—which last quality was held in fetters when 
society was cast in stronger moulds—and now constitute 
a most serious danger, both to those who reign, whether 
for life or for a period, and to the great communities of 
the world, which are perturbed and injured by every 
asses nation; and the point for statesmen to consider is 
how ist to diminish their chances of success. It 1s of 
no use to go into fits of horror over the abominable 
character of their crimes—that is admitted, for they are 
murderers who intend to kill society as well as the indi- 
vidual—the true question is what is to be done with them. 
It will not do to tolerate lynching, for if the police and 
soldiers, who defend society, may not act, opinion being too 
strong for them, the first protection of Sovereigns is torn 
away, their best agents becoming uncertain as to what 
ought to be their immediate duty. The mob, too, may be 
hostile, as in the case of De Witt, and what are police and 





soldiers to do then if the hint has been given them to ane 
the mob to haye its way? We must keep the social ed 
if there is to be any safety for anybody, and the first thls 
is that a supposed criminal be heard. Nor is there “a 
use in torture. We ourselves believe that torture jg for. 
bidden by Christianity ; but if we waive that, it is cake 
tainly of no use in preventing such crimes. The assassins 
of old knew perfectly well that they would be subjected to 
awful torture, breaking on the wheel, for instance, and Were 
so little deterred that poisoning, now the rarest of offences 
against the great, became in the time of Louis XIV,, when 
all poisoners were tortured, an epidemic. In modern times 
torture would be even more useless, for the murderer 
would execute himself, and so pass out of the hands of 
human justice, to the great increase of that variety 
of the crime in which the guilty man is the agent of 4 
society or club of assassins. We are doubtful even of the 
effect of the change which to so many among us seems 
beyond argument,—the capital penalty for attempted 
assassination. ‘There is no objection to it on the score of 
justice, for’ to wound with intent to murder is morally 
murder, and deserves death, but then is it expedient to 
make no distinction? Nieman deserves death whether the 
American President lives or dies; but if he gets death the 
next assassin will take extra care not to fail. Is it not 
better to leave a loophole for half-relentings, especially 
when, as sometimes happens, the assassin is rather agent 
than originator of the crime? Nor can we ‘say that we 
believe that much will be gained by sharper laws against 
Anarchist societies or Anarchist literature. Such laws only 
bind the desperadoes more firmly together. The Thuggea 
Law which the ignorant write about would not work 
against Anarchy, for the essence of that wonderful law is 
to collate the evidence of those who have been guilty of the 
practice about others who have also been guilty, and then if 
several testimonies strike the same person to lock him up 
for life. The Anarchists hardly know one another, and 
have no solid evidence to give. As to literature, the old 
assassins knew none, and we confess we believe its effect 
to be unreasonably exaggerated. There would be no 
injustice in punishing any person who in type recom- 
mends or justifies murder, or suggests any method of 
committing it; but we question if when all such literature 
had disappeared the Kings and Presidents would be 
much the safer. To begin with, general denunciations 
of society, which can hardly be punished, seem of all 
literature to have most efficacy in arousing the homicidal 
instinct, and the transition from thinking society at large 
detestable to holding the head of that society specially to 
be execrated is very easy and rapid. Nieman says that a 
lecture by Emma Goldman, a woman apparently known 
as an Anarchist teacher in America, greatly influenced 
him; but the proof that but for the lecture he would 
have been only a malicious citizen is wholly wanting. 
That kind of man always wants to throw the onus 
of a guilt of which with one side of his head he 
is ashamed upon some one other than himself. Praise 
of the Anarchist murderer may do something by stimu- 
lating vanity, but we suspect the evil resolve comes 
originally from within—self-begotten. And finally, we do 
not see how the police are to be made more active or more 
international than they are. They warn an intended 
victim very carefully; they watch every suspected 
Anarchist night and day; and what more can they do? 
We cannot allow them to imprison men on suspicion and 
without trial. That would be to manufacture Anarchists, 
for each man so treated would hold it proof either that 
the great. were persecuting him—the grand delusion of the 
half-insane—or that society was obviously rotten, and that 
its keystone must be knocked out. 

The truth, the melancholy truth, is that very little mor® 
can be done to prevent assassination than is done already. 
Society has developed a class whose homicidal malignity is 
mainly directed against Kings and Presidents, and those 
great personages must accept the danger—which we trust 
will prove only temporary—as King Humbert did, as one 
incidental to their profession. There is no complete pro- 
tection for them possible, unless they consent, like the 
Russian Emperor Alexander III. and the present Sultan, 
to be virtual prisoners m their palaces. They may no 
doubt organise specially selected groups of sharp- 








witted detectives for their protection, and so be guarded 
as well as Napoleon III. was by his Corsicans. They 
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may force themselves when in public to wear light 
vyain-armour, 2 Very real protection against kmie and 
bullet. And they can listen to warnings with a readiness 
to believe which they have repeatedly failed to show. 
Beyond this we fear there is ‘no resource for them but to 
call up their courage, shut their teeth, and face a con- 
tingency Which tried Cromwell and Henri Quatre, and is 
no doubt one of the most harassing to which human beings 
can be exposed. They have two palliatives to support them, 
neither, we fear, quite efficacious. One is that their subjects 
and fellow-citizens not only sympathise with them in any 
suffermg, but will prevent it at the risk of their lives if 
they see a chance; and the other is that assassination 
is, like any other mortal disease, only a contingency. 
The Emperor of Austria has reigned fifty-two years, has 
taken only ordinary precautions, has hunted, shot, held 
reviews, and visited his friends, and has never received a 
wound. Yet the Emperor’s death would shake all Europe, 
and cause perhaps a maximum of misfortune, and he must 
therefore be an object of the malignity of all Anarchists, 
as well as the most visible figure in the sight of the half- 
insane of five jarring nationalities. 





A HOME DEFENCE RESERVE AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 

UR readers will remember how we have again and 
again pressed upon the country our scheme for the 
formation of a Home Defence Reserve formed out of atl the 
trained men in the country, the inducement for becoming 
trained men and for enrolment in such a force being an 
old-age pension at the age of sixty. Our reason for 
again returning to the subject is to be found in two items 
of news that have appeared in the papers during the past 
week. The first is the announcement that a Conference is 
about to meet to consider the whole question of old-age 
usions,—a gathering which is sure to be the cause of a 
general discussion in the Press of the old-age pensions 
question. The other is the announcement made in the 
Daily Express of Thursday that Mr. Brodrick and the 
Government are about to consider the question of forming 
a Volunteer Reserve,—i.e., a Home Defence Reserve formed 
out of the men who have passed through the Volunteers, 
who have, that is, become trained men, but who for various 
reasons are no longer willing or able to remain active 
members of Volunteer battalions. Our desire is that 
before anything definite is done under either of these two 
heads our scheme for old-age pensions to be earned by 
trained men through enrolment in a Home Defence 
Reserve should be seriously considered by all those who 

are interested in either or both of the problems involved. 
Let us consider the matter first from the point of view 
of the advocates of old-age pensions,—i.e., of those who 
desire that the veterans of industry shall be provided 
with some provision for old age other than that afforded by 
the Poor-law. The crux of the question is,—how can the 
men who deserve a provision for their old age be endowec 
with pensions without our giving universal pensions ? It is 
felt, and rightly felt, that 2 man ought to do something to 
eam a pension, and to show that he has made some 
personal effort to provide against old age. The State, 
that is, should only help those who have proved willing 
to help themselves. One of the ways originally suggested 
by Mr. Chamberlain was that the State should double 
the pension which a man had secured for himself by 
voluntary contributions to a Friendly Society. That is, 
if a man had given evidence of thrift by obtaining a 
pension, say, in the Oddfellows or the Hearts of Oak, 
the State atter sixty would double it,—i.e., would add a 
ds. State pension to the voluntary pension already secured. 
The plan, which is in fact a bounty on thrift in the shape 
of pensions, has much to recommend it, but it does not 
meet the difficulty of the man who, either from low wages 
or owing to the calls on his purse, is not able to belong 
toa Friendly Society, and so to purchase an old-age 
benefit. To meet this difficulty it has been asked: “Is 
there no way in which a man can be allowed to earn 
a State pension except that of a direct money con- 
tribution?” Our answer is: “ Yes; let him earn it by 
service done to the State. Let him purchase it, not by 
money, but by money’s worth,—i.e., by doing a certain 
amount of work forthe State.” The kind of State service 
which we desire to see recognised as available for the pur- 








chase of pensions is work in defence of the State,—i.e., 
soldier-service. We would, that: is, allow any man to buy 
au old-age pension from the State, but to pay, notin gold, 
but by a certain amount of soldier service. The sort of 
soldier service which we should consider exchangeable 
against an old-age pension can best be stated as follows. 
We desire that the State should say to all its citizens :— 
‘If you will first acquire a military training in one of the 
armed forces of the State, and will on leaving that force, 
or at any time within the year following, enrol yourself 
on a Home Defence Register, and will remain on that 
Home Defence Reserve Register till you are sixty, we 
will at the age of sixty secure to you an old-age pension 
of 7s. a week. We will, that is, immediately on your 
joining the Home Defence Reserve as a trained man 
present you with a Post Office pension policy for 7s. 
a week after sixty, and all that you will be required 
to do to keep it alive and good will be to present 
yourself twice a year at an appointed place (say the 
nearest post-office to your place of residence) and there 
to endorse your name on it, such endorsement being 
an acknowledgment of your membership of the Home 
Defence Reserve. If when the age of sixty has been 
reached all these identification endorsements have been 
made, the pension is yours and inalienable. The acquir- 
ing of a soldier's training and the membership of the 
Home Defence Reserve, coupled with the identification 
endorsements, constitute the valuable consideration for 
which the pension is granted to you by the State.’ 
It remains to define a trained man. We suggest that, 
a trained man—i.e., one endowed with the right to put 
himself on the Register and obtain his pension policy 
(subject to the identification endorsements)—should be 
defined as any man who had served (1) in the Regular 
Army, and completed his time in its Reserves; (2) in the 
Militia or Yeomanry, and completed his time in their 
Reserves ; (3) in the Volunteers, and had been an efficient 
for, say, four years running; (4) in any specially raised 
corps, such as the Imperial Yeomanry; (5) in the Navy, 
and had completed his time in any of the Naval Reserves, 
but not acquired a naval pension. Further, the War 
Office should have power to grant a certificate declaring 
a man to be a trained man to any person who had 
acquired a military training in some way not enumer- 
ated above. For example, suppose a man who had been 
trained in some Colonial corps, and had seen service 
therein, came to reside in England, he should be allowed 
to enter his name on the Home Defence Register, and by 
such entry acquire his old-age pension,—provided, how- 
ever, in such a case that the applicant was not over forty- 
five years of age. 

Se much for the scheme from the old-age pension 
point of view. It would clearly give a very considerable 
number of persons a right to receive an old-age pension, 
and they would all be persons who had done something 
definite to earn their pension. We must next consider the 
scheme from the military point of view. Would the Home 
Defence Reserve be of any practical value? Most 
assuredly we believe it would. Consider for a moment 
what the Home Defence Reserve would consist of. 
Probably it would ultimately number in all about a million 
men. Of these no doubt half would be somewhat “rusty” 
—their age does not matter, for the old Boers have been 
among the best and fiercest fighters—but the other half would 
be men fairly fresh from training, and excellent material. 
If ever the call to arms came for the Home Defence Reserve 
—it would, of course, only be made in case of imminent 
peril of invasion—we believe that the Government would 
tind ready to their hand the very best possible material out 
of which to erganise a home defence force. It would be quite 
easy to work out without expense a system of rendezvous 
by means of which ihe Home Defence Reserve could be 
organised when calied out, and quickly embodied in regi- 
ments and brigades. The plan of making the men appear 
twice a year to endorse their policies at the post-office 
nearest their residence would make it easy for the authori- 
ties 1o know where the men were localised and where they 
could assemble at a call. That, however, isa matter for 
consideration if and when the force is created. The 
main thing to insist on from ihe military point. of view is 
that it would be of immense values to have such a reservoir 
of trained men to dip into in case of imminent peril. 
Though the Home Defence Reservists could only be forced 
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to eome out in case of danger of invasion, it would be 
quite possibie to cali for volunteers from among them for 
service outside the country, and specially good terms could 
be given to them, for their membership would bea guarantee 
that they were trained men. In an emergency thirty 
thousand trained men could probably be got from them 
without much difficulty, and the material could be depended 
on to be good. In a word, we believe that in case of an 
emergency the War Office would realise that they had 
cained an immense advantage by keeping in touch with 
ile trained men in the country through the Home Defence 
Reserve Register. They would be able for ali sorts of pur- 
poses to put their hands quickly upon trained men, for they 
would never lose touch of them as they do now. Just 
think how at present we lose touch with our veterans. The 
Imperial Yeomanry have come home all not only trained 
men but veterans. The same may be said of the C.LV. 
and the members of the Service Voiunteer Companies. 
We shall soon be saying the same of the new Yeomanry, 
and the men in the Militia and the Reserve, when 
they come home and take their final discharge. Almost 
all these war-trained men will pass absolutely out of the 
ken of the War Office, and at the next emergency the 
authorities will be groping wildly hike men in a fog to find 
them again. Is that wise, is it businesslike? Wouid it 
not be worth while to make some effort to keep in touch 
with the trained men? But if touch is to be kept with 
them, could there be a better plan than that of a Home 
Defence Register, with an old-age pension at the end? 
The expense would not be very great, and besides keeping 
in touch with the vast majority of the trained men in 
the country, our scheme would go some way towards 
solving the problem—* How is a working man to provide 
for his old age?” It gives as au answer to that question 
—“ By qualifying as a trained man, and then entering 
his name on the Home Defence Register.” 





THE DEARTH OF STATESMEN. 


‘HE death of Dr. Miquel, recently the Prussian 
Minister of Finance, is not to-day a matter of political 
importance. It might have been, for the German Emperor 
liked him, believed in his great abilities, and was at one 
time, it is supposed, determined to make him Chancellor 
of the Empire, and his own adlatus. Dr. Miquel, how- 
ever, though he rose high, could never conciliate the 
Prussian grandees, who disliked him as a low-born man, 
detested him as a renegade from Socialism, and distrusted 
him as a self-seeker and intrigant. The last charge was 
probably true, the Emperor was convinced that on the 
Canal Bill his conduct was double-faced, and when Count 
von Biilow took up the reins Dr. Miquel felt compelled to 
retire. His career was an interesting one, but all through 
it illustrates a difficulty which embarrasses more or Jess 
all the Governments of the Continent, and begins to 
embarrass even ourselves,—the want of a training school 
for statesmen which is at once satisfactory and sufficient 
in area. As the democracy rises to power, and ideas have 
to be dealt with as well as plans, the rulers are often per- 
plexed by a positive want of competent men, The German 
Emperor, for example, has four or five reservoirs out of 
which he can draw advisers, but none of them vields 
him a sufficient supply. Parliament yields him nobody, 
strong men shirking a department of display, in which 
a successful man would probably be distrusted at Court. 
There are able administrators in Germany by the score; 
but they are .seldom statesmen, the management 
of a Parliament is to them only an embarrassing 
necessity, and they have frequently been rendered by 
the conditions of their training pragmatic and narrow 
of view. The Emperor needs somebody bigger. There is 
the Army; but the generals are for the most part only 
administrators in a different department, and the Emperor 
sceks for a Cavour. There is the aristocracy; but the 
aristocracy is seldom trained, and it is not the wont of 
aristocracies to produce men of genius who, nevertheless, 
make acceptable and pliant servants of the throne. 
Finally, there are persons whom the Emperor knows, and 
in whom he perceives unusual force. That is a great 
resource, the one which saves Sultans and Czars; but then 
it is only a resource for some heads of States. The power 
to “spot,” as our slang phrase has it, the right man, for 


. . a 
given to every ruler, and, singularly enough, is by no meang 
an attribute varying with imtelleciual ability.” The 4 f 
German Emperor possessed it in an astonishing 4 o 
but it is doubtful if it belongs to his far more me! 

3 a a. Versatile 
grandson, who has now had thirteen years of unfettered 
power, and has picked out, so far as outsiders can perceiys 
only one strong man who yet is willing to be “devote” 
There is force in Count von Biilow, force regulates 
as Kings love it to be; but he stands very nea, 
alone, and Germany needs a whole phalanx of stron: 
men. Granting all that his subjects grant abou; 
the ability of William IL, he cannot be his own General 
and Admiral and Finance Minister—a department jy 
which he gets puzzled, being Colbert rather than Pel 
and Foreign Secretary and Home Secretary all at once 
He must choose, and though he chooses with some 
insight, he does not choose altogether successfully, witness 
Miquel and Caprivi and Waldersee. There is ‘no group 
round him of men big enough for the world to see them 
and now, as ever, ‘the strength of Kings is in the men 
who gather round the throne.” In Russia matters ay 
even worse, for though there are many competent adminis. 
trators who are invested with much power, and retained 
in office for long periods—a marked peculiarity in Russia 
which one would not expect—the weight of the system 
crushes originality, and leaves the young no fair oppor: 
tunity of distinction. Of course the Czar may choose the 
precise right man, but then he may not; and at present 
M. de Witte is the only person with insight, will, and high 
official rank together. The Czar has to get along as he 
can, and is said by rumour to trust his reflective and fine. 
natured wife and an uncle more than all the Ministers 
together. No one of them is considered worthy to be 
Chancellor. In France even Frenchmen acknowledge that 
the Republican Parliament does not produce great men, 
though M. Waldeck-Rousseau has been unexpectedly 
successful. Under the French system the President can 
choose from the Chambers, or the Services ; but though he 
has twice made remarkable hits in his selection of 
military administrators, M. Waldeck-Rousseau is his only 
success as Premier. The “plain men” are average men 
of business, and little more, very dependent upon the 
permanent staff, which believes in routine. In Austria 
the Emperor chooses from Parliament, or from outside, 
men of marked ability; but he is not supposed to have 
found a great soldier, and of his Ministers one remarks 
mainly this, that they all struggle with difficulties bravely 
and well, but do not succeed in solving them. Only the 
Emperor himself occasionally does that. In Italy the 
King can choose anywhere ; but he was obliged from want 
of better statesmen to take a loyal Jacobin as Premier, 
and even Crispi could not make the Parliamentary system 
work, or put the finances straight, or fuse North and 
South, or apply any corrective to the grave evils of the 
tenure. ‘There is no supply of statesmen. 

Even in this country we are suffering from the same 
deticiency, partly no doubt through our own fault. Our 
system limits our choice of statesmen to five hundred 
aristocrats and about five hundred representatives. We 
strike out remorselessly the soldiers, the sailors, the 
Church, and what is really remarkable, the whole of the 
immense and most competent body of civil administrators. 
If a successful Viceroy, or Governor, or Commissioner 
were summoned to the Cabinet, Tadpole and Taper would 
stare, and the “regular” politicians would prepare for 
mutiny. Indeed, unless the man summoned were a Peer, 
or were made a Peer, the innovation could not practically 
be attempted, for the competent man selected would have 
no opportunity of defending his Department, and would be 
at the mercy of every man with an eloquent tongue or an 
effective pen. We have, in fact, only one reservoir of 
statesmen, that one is rather small for a nation with such 
an infinity of business to do, and just now it is far from 
full. The Opposition cannot find any fresh Front Bench 
men at all, and the Cabinet, which is so nearly absolute, 
might be reduced to five with no perceptible loss of either 
originality or force. On both sides the complaint is heard 
that “there are no young men coming on,” and so far as 
onlookers can perceive it is very nearly true. There is 
one, there are possibly two, but what is that compared 
with the immense variety of great duties to be performed ? 
Within tive years we shall commence the series of internal 





reasons hardly explicable to the chooser himself, is not 





improvements, ideas for which have been slowly accumu- 
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lating, and to whom is their promotion, which will take a 
garter of a c2ntury, to be entrusted ? This, and not 
favouritism or co-optation, 1s the cause of the influence of 
those whom Lord Randolph Churchill described as the 
«old gang,” and of a certain want of thoroughness and 
-ydacity In our administrative reforms. 
“What is the remedy? In England we might, we think, 
relax a little the monopoly of Parliament by attaching to 
a few offices a right of speech, though not of vote, in 
hoth Houses ; but on the Continent, where this has already 
heen done, we see no remedy unless the rulers will rid 
themselves of the prejudice in favour of the old, and 
“experiment in men” by entrusting high office to the 
young, Who, as Lord Beaconsfield long since pointed 
out, have done most of the great things done by 
individuals throughout the history of the world, If 
everybody is to begin in middle age, and a man of forty 
to be considered a boyish politician, we cannot expect, 
even under the new conditions of health which leave men 
of seventy able to ride bicycles, to train up statesmen. If 
that change is accompanied everywhere by an effort to 
wake public life more attractive, and by some diminution 
i, the incessant stream of vitriolic criticism which deters 
fom it the sensitive and the proud, there may be a new 
drift towards the higher service of the State; but failing 
those changes, the rulers and the peoplesmustget along with 
average men as the Americans do, with the usual results, 
which means tardiness and incompleteness in all improve- 
ment, a deeply rooted pessimism as to experiment, and when 
an emergency arrives a needless waste of the public energy 
andfortune. Forms of government have little to do with this 
evil, which is due to a variety of causes, and is as marked 
under Republics as under Monarchies, its principal source 
probably being the growth of the belief that the multitude 
are to lead and the statesmen to follow. That is a 
function most easily assumed by the middle-aged and 
the mediocre, the young believing more in their own 
plans. 





THE ENGINEERS’ SOLUTION OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 

HE general impression to be drawn from the paper 

A and discussion at the International Engineering 
Congress last week-on the subject of a Channel tunnel 
between Scotland and Ireland is that the balance of 
expert opinion is very distinctly in favour of the prac- 
ticability of that fascinating enterprise. Sir Douglas Fox 
appears to have given all the weight of his authority in 
support of Mr. Barton, the author of the paper, both as 
to the’ speed with which the heading could be carried 
through and as to the probable absence of any difficulties 
of a character at all insuperable in connection with the 
exclusion of water from the tunel. In regard to the first 
matter, the experience gained in connection with the con- 
struction of the Simplon Tunnel, now in progress, is very 
encouraging, and points to the view that the heading 
between the Wigtonshire coast and that of County Antrim 
might be completed under ten years, and the tunnel be in 
working order within eleven or twelve years. As to the 
water difficulty, Sir Douglas Fox gives it as his deliberate 
opinion that the proposed tunnel could be made with 
greater ease than either the Mersey or the Severn Tunnel. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Barton that those tunnels 
encountered no serious incursion of water under the sea or 
tidal river, the great leak into the Severn Tunnel being 
from springs at a spot a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
In this connection Mr. James Mansergh, the president-of the 
Engineering Congress, confirmed Mr. Barton’s opinion that 
probably under the sea the interstices in the rock driven 
through would be filled up with matter that would prevent 
the percolation of water, so that it was on the-cards that 
there would be actually less water m a submarine 
tunnel than in one nearer the surface of the earth. 
The use of electric power, to be provided by installations 
near each end, for the traffic through the tunnel is re- 
garded as making the question of ventilation a simple 
matter. A current of fresh air, Mr. Barton says, would 
be sent in by a fan at one end and drawn out at the other. 
If his scheme should be adopted, the length of tunnel 
would be thirty-four and a half miles, of which twenty-five 
would be under the sea, and as it is proposed that the 
trains should be run at a speed of from sixty to seventy 








miles an hour, the time spent in the tunnel would be 
httle over -half-an-hour, and the whole distance (fifty-one 
and a half miles) from Stranraer to Belfast would be done 
under the hour. 


‘On a little consideration it will be seen that this would 
mean nothing less than the abolition for all harmful pur- 
poses of the Channel between Scotland and Ireland, and 
the steady diminution of its deleterious influences as a 
separation between Ireland and this country. The indus- 
trial Lowlands of Scotland and industrial Ulster would 
become for all practical ends physically continuous in a 
sense hardly less real than that in which the manufac- 
turing districts of the North of England and the Midlands 
are continuous. Indeed, in one very important respect, 
the union created by the opening of the tunnel would 
be the more mutually advantageous of the two, for while 
there would be rapid land transit for passengers between Bel- 
fast and the smaller industrial centres of Antrim and Down 
on the one hand, and Glasgow and the smaller centres of 
manufacturing activity in the Lowlands on the other, thore 
would remain for the transport of heavy goods an unsur- 
passable system of cheap water carriage. There would, in 
fact, from a commercial point of view, be all the benefits, 
to both sides, of an isthmus between Ireland and Scot- 
land, on the Stranraer-Larne line, and none of the very 
considerable inconveniences which that formation would 
have entailed. We cannot conceive that the new state of 
things would fail to redound powerfully, and even rapidly, 
to the commercial and industrial development of both the 
districts concerned. The telegraph and the telephone are, 
of course, incalculably useful in the conduct of business 
But they do not, and never will, bring men face to face, ana 
the fact that a merchant or manufacturer could personally 
transact business on the same d-y in the chief commercial 
centres of Scotland and Ireland respectively—which would 
be only four hours, or less, apart—or that an agent could 
discuss the situation in one city with his principals in the 
light of the morning’s papers, and act on their instructions 
in the other city before closing-time, could not fail to 
result in a multiplication of transactions between the 
two. Such multiplication must involve the increase of 
specialised manufacturing activities in both districts, with 
what in Ireland is of peculiar importance, the creation 
of employment apart from the land for more sons and 
daughters of the peasantry. In England the drift from 
the villages into the great towns is a thing to be depre- 
cated, and if possible reversed. But in Ireland, where, 
perhaps, the worst thing England ever did was the 
suppression of the woollen industry, the development, 
whether on a great or a small scale (the latter by 
preference), of alternative occupations to agriculture is of 
absolutely first-rate consequence, and is more likely 
to be promoted by a railway between Scotland and 
Ireland than by anything else that could easily be named. 
With it would come a gradual correction of that’ 
exaggerated concentration of thought and aspiration on 
the land which is so strong, even in Ulster, as to render 
the working-up of an agrarian agitation an enterprise 
never particularly difficult. The sentiment of economic 
solidarity with the industrial Lowlands has always existed 
to a substantial extent in Down, Antrim, and Derry, and 
through the influence of the cross-Channel tunnel it would 
receive so decided and so permanent a stimulus that, 
spreading southwards and westwards, its leaven would. 
work more widely and more deeply than might for some 
time to come be acknowledged. 

And its operation might, and indeed certainly would, 
receive other aids than those we have already indicated. 
Not only Ulster and the Scottish Lowlands, but in 
very real fashion the whole of Great Britain and 
the whole of Ireland would be drawn closer together by 
the successful tunnelling of the bed of the narrow seas. 
In the first place, there can be no doubt that a very cou- 
siderable number of persons who now very nearly decide 
to visit Ireland for the possibilities of extending their 
business, or for the great opportunities of pleasure it 
affords in lake and coast scenery and in sport, would 
have the balance turned in favour of such an expedition 
if they could make it with the certainty of avoiding sea- 
sickness and the discomforts of transferring themselves and 
their baggage to and from a steamer at hours when such 
exertion and exposure are the most distasteful. We quite 
admit that there are many people to whom the Channel 
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passage by almost any of the existing lines of steamers, 
and in almost any weather, is a refreshing experi- 
ence, as compared with the long pilgrimage through 
most of the length of England and a good part of 
Scotland required to reach Stranraer. But these persons, 
however numerous, are decidedly a minority, and in any 
case there is a very large number who will always allow 
the Channel passage to Ireland, even under the most 
favourable conditions, to be practically prohibitory, but 
who would have no objection to half-an-hour in a well- 
ventilated tunnel. But further there is the very impor- 
tant possibility that the existence of a through railway to 
Ireland would result in an extensive concentration of the 
mail and passenger service across the Atlantic upon some 

ort of the Irish West Coast. A concentration of that kind 

as been dreamt of before now, but is never, in our opinion, 
likely to come about so long as the Channel remains un- 
tunnelled. Very few peoplewill put themselves to the trouble 
of crossing the sea to Ireland, and taking the train again to 
Galway or’Sligo, with a view to starting thence for the 
United States or Canada. But it would be a quite different 
matter if it were possible, as with the cross-Channel 
tunnel it soon might be, to take the train at Euston or 
St. Pancras to Galway or Sligo, and to begin one’s marine 
experiences there instead of at Liverpool. That would 
often mean half-a-day or more of misery on choppy seas 
avoided, and at the same time gained for business or 
pleasure at home before starting, which would seem a full 
good day added to life. In our belief, having regard to these 
considerations, and to the fact that the mails always must 
go by the quickest available route, the construction of the 
cross-Channel tunnel would almost inevitably involve the 
development of a large first-class Atlantic steamer service 
from the West of Ireland, with all that that would carry 
with it of port industries and possibilities of shipbuilding de- 
velopments. When the whole situation is reviewed there will, 
as it seems to us, be a very great deal to be said in support 
of representations to a Government alive, as we believe 
the King’s present Ministers to be, to the economic aspects 
of the Irish problem, in favour of a moderate guarantee 
io the promoters of the Channel tunnel as engaged ina 
Unionist undertaking of the first importance. The figure 
mentioned by the engineers and a contractor, according to 
Mr. Barton, for the cost of the construction of the tunnel 
is ten millions sterling, exclusive of interest during con- 
struction, but no contractor is quite willing to undertake 
the enterprise at a fixed sum until a preliminary heading 
has been run from the Irish side past the junction between 
the sandstone and the silurian. To do that, however, is 
estimated at costing not more than half-a-million, and the 
cost of a heading through the whole thirty-four miles is 
put at two and a half millions. What is the smallest 
extent of guarantee required to call forth the capital 
needed we do not know. But we are strongly of opinion 
that the adoption of a liberal view of the whole question 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be amply and 
speedily justified at the bar of history on economic, moral, 
and political grounds. 





THE WESLEYAN CUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


HE sessions of the Wesleyan cumenical Conference 
which have been held in London during the past 
fortnight cannot but awaken the greatest possible 
interest in all who care for the religious progress and 
development of the Anglo-Saxon race. Wesleyanism has 
certain special features of great moment,—features which 
give it a character of its own and render its position 
unique among the Protestant Nonconformist Churches. 
In the first place, the Wesleyan Church is one of the chief 
connecting links of the Anglo-Saxon race. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, whether under the Union Jack 
or the Stars and Stripes, there are to be found the followers 
of John Wesley. Thus nowhere are the bonds that 
connect us with the United States stronger than among 
the Wesleyans, and in the Conference now sitting 
in London we may witness an outward and visible 
sign of the brotherhood of the English-speaking kin. 
But apart from the nexus with America formed by Wesley- 
anism, that Church is of interest as essentially an Imperial 
body. There is not a Colony in the Empire in which the 
Wesleyans are not strongly represented, and we doubt 
if any British force in the last hundred years has fought 
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in any part of the world without containing a Proportion 


of Wesleyan soldiers. As an example of the Imperial 
character of Wesleyanism we may note the at‘itude of th 
Wesleyans during the war. The members of the more 
stay-at-home Nonconformist Churches were often deluded by 
the talk about the Outlanders being a mass of international 
Jews who worshipped no God but gold, and could not even 
speak the English language. The Wesleyans, however, were 
not to be bemused by the rhetoric of the Pro-Boers for 
they knew that there were flourishing societies of their 
own people in the Transvaal, and that one of their own 
members died a martyr because of the hostility of thogg 
who carried on the illicit liquor traffic. , 


Another most interesting point connected with the Wes. 
leyan Church is the truly democratic spirit that pervades 
it. Wesleyans indulge very little in the cant of democracy 
and make no parade of windy phrases about liberty 
and equality, but the true democratic spirit is there, and 
though no Church can altogether escape the charge of 
being a respecter of persons, no Church is, in truth, less 
open to the charge than that of John Wesley. The system 
ot the Society distinctly favours the recognition of spiritual 
gifts in the poorest and humblest, and the making use 
of those gifts in the service of God. And not only is 
Wesleyanism democratic in its essential and root con. 
stitution—it is oligarchic, and wisely so, in its central 
organisation—but Wesleyanism has a very real claim to 
be called the Church of the poor. Those who have 
only seen Wesleyanism in towns, and where the con. 
gregations all belong to the middle and upper middle 
class, may not realise this. Those, however, who have 
studied the working of the Society in poor country parishes 
and in mining villages where there is hardly a member 
with more than 30s. a week, wili realise the truth of our 
assertion. The Roman Church has been called the Church 
of the poor, but that title of honour belongs with guite as 
much, if not with a better, right to the Wesleyan body. 
There is yet another aspect of Wesleyanism which deserves 
to be noted, and for which it deserves our special respect. 
The Wesleyans are, and always have been, among the 
greatest and best of educators, and, what is more, of 
educators of the spirit. It has often been noted what the 
study of theology and disputations on doctrine have done 
for the Scotch intelligence. Such studies have awakened 
and stimulated the mind of the people. Wesleyanism has 
done a similar work in England. It is almost impossible 
to find an active Wesleyan, however humble his calling in 
life, who has not:a clear and receptive mind, and has 
not had his whole intelligence quickened through his 
religion. Every Wesleyan chapel in effect provides a 
school for adults by means of the class meeting, and in 
the Sunday-school, always a great feature of Wesleyan 
religious life, the whole Society is kept in touch with 
educational work. No doubt the Wesleyan Church, like 
every other religious body, is open to special dangers of 
its own, and has suffered from them in the past and will 
again. But though we realise this fully and do not desire 
to flatter the Wesleyans, we cannot but note that, taken 
as a whole, the Wesleyans show a spiritual temper which is 
often worthy of all admiration. They may not havethat spirit 
of comprehension which is the special glory and power of the 
Anglican Church, but they have escaped a certain narrow- 
ness and hardness which has marked some of the Noncon- 
formist Churches. Wesley seems, indeed, to have been 
able to impress upon his often rude and unlettered 
followers from the very beginning something of his own 
fine temperament. Wesley, whatever may have been the 
defects of his natural temperament, was always and at all 
times a scholar and a gentleman, and the essentials of those 
characteristics have clung to the body he founded. A 
temper of sweetness and light, of wideness and yet 
earnestness, such as must always mark the scholar and 
the gentleman, belongs to the best Wesleyans, and to the 
Society as a whole. One of the most perfect and absolute 
gentlemen, not merely in heart, but in his whole aspect and 
manuer, that the present writer has ever known was a 
Wesleyan local preacher. As a working miner he had 
little opportunity to show the spirit of a scholar directly, 
but yet it was exhibited in his moderation of tone in 
discussion, in his thoughtfulness, and in the lack of any- 
thing approaching the intellectual arrogance of the half- 
instructed man who lives habitually with the unlearned. 
It was not without result that Wesleyanism had its 
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spiritual birth in Oxford, and we hope that some day 
Wesleyanism may recognise and record what it owes to 
Oxford, and what also Oxford owes to it, by following 
the example set by Mansfield College and Manchester 
New College, and founding at Oxford a Wesley College. 
Could a quarter of the Million Guinea Fund be better 
disposed of than by such a foundation ? 

It is most natural that the Session of the Con- 
ference should have suggested to many minds the 
desire for a reunion between the English Church and 
the Wesleyans. Wesley was a Churchman, and did 
not differ in doctrine from the Church of England, and 
his followers would find no doctrinal impediment to re- 
ynion. So argue many excellent people; but though we 
admit the truth of the statement that there is no doctrinal 
impediment to reunion, we by no means feel certain that 
reunion would be in the interest of the Church of 
England or of Christianity as a whole. If it is true, as 
we most fervently believe, that “God fulfils himself in 
many ways, Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world,” then we need have no anxiety on the question of 
yeunion. It may be that at some future time and a 
generation or two hence religious forces that can now best 
a employed in isolation will have worked themselves out, 
and the need for a separate appeal and a separate organi- 
sation will have ceased to exist. If and when that is 
so Wesleyanism will come to an end as a separate 
organisation, and can be reabsorbed into the Church 
from whence it came. It is clear, however, that at this 
moment the beacon-fire lighted by Wesley has by no 
means burnt itself out. Wesleyanism is more, not less, 
vigorous than it was, and has before it fields of 
activity which are especially its own. God has spoken 
through Wesleyanism at sundry times and in divers 
places, and is speaking yet, and we have no cause and 
no right to regret Wesleyan activity and vitality, but 
rather great cause to glory in it and be thankful for it. 
Truly England’s debt to Wesleyanism is a great one, not 
merely spiritually and morally, but even politically,—for 
it was well said that but for John Wesley we should 
hardly have escaped the contagion of the French Revolu- 
tion. In the present, and in the future as in the past, 
we may thank God for John Wesley. 








CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON OATHS. 

ECIDEDLY Cardinal Vaughan cannot be taxed with 
that over-prudence of statement of which other great 
ecclesiastics have occasionally been accused. We seldom 
notice a speech of his in which he has not stated some 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic faith in the form in which it 
is most offensive to the prejudices of Englishmen. Our 
countrymen have, for instance, an objection to the authority 
of the Pope which is traditional as well as religious, and 
which they felt even when they were still within the Roman 
fold, and the Cardinal loses no opportunity of telling 
them that obedience to the Papacy is part of true religion, 
and therefore essential to those who would avoid ultimate 
condemnation. Speaking at Newcastle on Monday to the 
Catholic Truth Society, he was even more courageous, for 
after declaring that the true name of his creed was “ Roman 
Catholicism,” “for to be Roman is to be Catholic, and to be 
Catholic is to he Roman,” he coolly defied a prejudice which 
more perhaps than any religious dogma keeps English 
Protestants from being in some political and other secular 
matters perfectly fair to their countrymen of the older 
opinions. They have an idea, which they seldom frankly 
avow, but on which they frequently act, that Roman Catholi- 
cism is fatal on many occasions to absolute faithfulness, 
because, though a Catholic squire may be, and usually is, just 
as truthful as a Protestant squire, the Church claims the 
power of releasing its devotees from the obligation of an oath 
which the Church declares to be immoral, or unjust, or 
untrue. If that is true, it is a doctrine which Catholics 
who hope for the conversion of England would, one 
would think, sedulously keep in reserve; but Cardinal 
Vaughan, to his credit be it spoken, is utterly contemptuous 
of any such reticence. He denounces the Declaration made 
by our Kings when ascending the throne as not only 
“blasphemous,” but entirely useless, bxcause “no engage- 
Ment, no promise, no oath is lawful unless the thing 





promised or sworn to is just and right and true.” “When 
aman fully realises that by a promise or an oath he has 
pledged himself to something that is unjust, immoral, untrue, 
the engagement ceases to bind.” If all acts were clearly good 
or bad-in the judgment of all men, Protestants would prob- 
ably agree to that utterance, holding, for example, that a 
promise, however solemn, to commit a theft could not from 
the moment the theft was perceived be morally binding upon 
the conscience of the intending thief. Unfortunately, a large 
proportion of all human action is subject to doubt as to what 
is right or wrong, and in such cases the Roman Catholic is 
bound, in theory at all events, to consult his priest, or in 
gvave cases the Pope himself, and to abide by his decision. 
It follows, therefore, that in all cases in which the Roman 
Catholic is in doubt, which will often be in cases where his 
wishes or his interests and his conscience are in conflict, the 
priest or the Pope can, by virtue of the authority of the 
Church—i.e., by pronouncing the promise unjust, immoral, or 
untrue—release him from his obligation, so that he may sin- 
lessly neglect that which he has promised to perform, or 
do that which he has promised to leave undone. The whole 
question of allegiance to the English house, for example, 
is full of difficulties to a Catholic, for cases might easily arise 
in which the interests of the Church and the policy of a 
heretical Prince would come into direct and palpable conflict. 
Is the Pope at liberty in such a case to absolve the English or 
Irish Catholic from his allegiance? Cardinal Vaughan seems 
to say he is, and in so saying justifies, so far as we can see, 
precisely the suspicion which underlies the statutes that pre- 
vent certain offices under the Crown from being granted to 
Roman Catholics. Cardinal Vaughan states his doctrine 
unhesitatingly, and gives what he doubtless considers a 
supreme, or at least unanswerable, illustration of it. “Should: 
it ever happen that the King became convinced, by God's 
grace, of the truth of the doctrines that he abjured, of what 
value would be the Declaration? Absolutely none. No oath 
can stand against the command of God and of conscience, 
The Declaration, therefore, is worthless as a guarantee to 
anything in the future. At most it registers the convics 
tion of the person who makes it, at the time that he makes it.”” 
Englishmen being straightforward persons, and nearly in- 
capable, it may be from stupidity, of any subtlety of 
casuistry, hold that the Declaration, however objection- 
able in form as insulting special tenets held by many 
subjects of the Monarch who utters it, is still a pledge, 
not to the Sovereign’s own mind, but to his people, and 
one which he is bound to observe, unless released by 
those people, or to resign his throne. No, says Cardinal 
Vaughan, if the King is converted his oath is naught, and “ if 
you examine this precious Declaration from beginning to 
end you will not discover in it a single line or word making 
the right of the King to reign dependent upon his pro- 
fession of the Protestant religion.” His right, then, to keep 
the throne as an honest gentleman remains presumably even 
if he sets his oath aside as a meaningless form which can in 
no way bind his conscience. Cardinal Vaughan may be right— 
we cannot discuss that, because, as we do not admit the Pope’s 
right to bind or loose men’s consciences, discussion would 
necessarily he baseless—but can he be surprised that the 
bitterer Protestants, being English, suspect his Church of 
holding promises made to heretics to be of little value? 
Clearly they are, on his own showing, of no value in some 
grave contingencies if he who has promised, and who has 
derived grave advantage from his promise, has changed his 
mind. It is his duty to change his mind, and therefore his 
promises are wind. Was it, perchance, one is tempted to ask, 
perhaps unfairly, the duty of Charles II. to conceal his 
Roman Catholicism until the near approach of death made him 
acknowledge it in bis bedroom? He, no doubt, had made no 
Declaration, but still he acted a lie of some magnitude for 
many years, and there is no evidence that his Church, whose 
chiefs must have been well aware of the facts, ever tried to 
compel him to tell the truth. That Charles was a bad man is 
admitted on all hands, but was this concealment counted 
among his graver sins ? 


The Cardinal's words as reported in the Times seem 
to us to depreciate, at least in some degree, the whole 
value of oaths. They do not, as our contemporary 
seems to think, destroy that value altogether, for an 
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oath which the Church approved would apparently remain 
binding—for instance, Luther having sworn to yvemain 
celibate was not, in spite of his change -of-opinion, in Catholic 
judgment at liberty to marry—but they do depreciate it. 
That is, we conceive, an injury to society, which is held 
together mainly by promises, tacit or expressed. The English 
theory when honestly stated is that perjury is always wrong, 
and generally base, though in cases when truthfulness injures 
others for whom the speaker is responsible an illogical pity 
often procures pardon for the offender. That is surely 
nearer the divine command, “ Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay,” than the Roman variant, and is certainly more 
consistent with the laws of utility. Nothing helps the 
Englishman in his march through the world like the general 
belief that as compared with the average he may be expected 
to keep his word, and he keeps his word in most cases because 
he has been taught from childhood that it is shameful not to 
keep it,and has been kept, doubtless in part through his teachers’ 
stupidity, entirely ignorant of casuistry. That there is such 
a science every thinker must be aware, but the less it is con- 
sulted, the more it is kept in abeyance for extreme cases, the 
nobler will be the character. A Bengalee or a Chinaman 
would say precisely what Cardinal Vaughan says, with only 
one addition, that a promise to be binding must not only be 
religious and- moral. and true, but expedient. Curiously 
enough, being an intellectual being, in affairs of commerce he 
does not make even that addition, but holds that while he 
may lie about his goods to any extent, a bargain once struck 
is to be kept even to his own hurt. The Roman Catholic 
easuist, if we understand Cardinal Vaughan, would also keep 
his bargain rigidly unless he thought higher interests involved, 
or unless the Church forbade by declaring that bargain unjust, 
immoral, or untrue. 

As we understand Cardinal Vaughan, then, the real point at 
issue between Protestants and Roman Catholics seems to he 
this. Both agree that if a man discovers he has made a 
promise the keeping of which involves a wicked act, he has a 
right, nay, a duty, to break it. But the Protestant puts the 
tremendous responsibility on the man himseif. The Roman 
Catholic allows an external arbiter—z.e.. the Church in the 
person of the priest—to determine whether the promise is 
immoral, unjust, or untrue. Thus he allows.a third person to 
interfere in the contract. Toa Protestant this seems utterly 
wrong. To the Catholic it seems wise and right. In truth, 
the whole difference between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism stands apparent. Of course the Roman Catholic 
would aver that no priest would ever declare any promise 
immoral, unjust, or untrue which a man would not himself 
know and declare to be wrong; but no Protestant, on the 
other hand, would for a moment agree to the validity of 
such assurance. He wants the individual honour-bound, and 
not the promise put at the mercy of a third person. 

But though we feel most strongly that the Protestant view 
of individual judgment as to the binding power of the promise 
is infinitely better, both from the religious and the social 
point of view, we freely confess that in England, at any rate, 
there is no difference whatever in practice. We can all, that 
is, rely as absolutely and completely on the word of an honour- 
able Roman Catholic as on that of an honourable Protestant. 
Happily in these matters the man rises above the subtleties of 
any formal creed, and the man of his word will keep his word, 
In theory the Roman teaching may seem to endanger the 
binding power of the promise. In practice and for men of 
honour we know that it does not. 





AN EPISTLE OF STRAW. 
‘G what does “ true religion” consist? This is a question 
by which many serious laymen of the present day are 
continually distressed. The Protestant privilege of private 
judgment in matters pertaining to the Christian faith is by 
no means always a privilege easy to exercise. Nothing is 


harder than to read the New Testament with an open and | keep himself unspotted from the world.” 





to judge fairly of “the truth as it is in Christ.” One reason 
for this difficulty of discernment comes from the ono. 
established habit of regarding the New Testament 
one book, and of forcing the opinions of one writer into 
the expressions of another. The great Protestant Luthey 
however, had too much mental sincerity to be able to coney: 
in this common practice, and when he could not blind himsclf 
to the fact that the Epistle of St. James did not, at any 
rate verbally, coincide with portions of the teachings of g¢, 
Paul, he cut the book out of the Lutheran Canon and declared 
it to be “a veritable epistle of straw,” founding his dictum of 
exclusion upon the supposed doctrinal contradiction, and up. 
holding it by the fact that St. James is seldom quoted by the 
early fathers, and then not always as possessing complete 
Apostolic authority. Modern criticism bas, however, gone far 
to prove the authenticity of the Epistle, and it may, we 
think, be said without fear of contradiction that it is now 
considered by most learned authorities to be established, 
Admitting, then, that “ James, the Lord’s brother,” wrote the 
book which bears his name, it must be of enormous value 43 
bearing upon the Gospel “once delivered to the saints” 
for St. James must have lived for years under tha 
same roof with our Lord. All we know of him apart 
from his writings is that in the beginning of oup 
Lord’s ministry he was one of those “ brethren” who “ did 
not believe,’ but that after His resurrection Christ «“ ap- 
peared unto James and then unto the Twelve.” St. Pay) 
describes him as one of the “pillars of the Church” at 
Jerusalem, and to him the great Apostle unfolded his scheme 
for the conversion of the Gentiles. Once again we hear of 
“the Lord’s brother” as chosen to pronounce judgment in the 
matter of the obligation of Jewish rites upon Gentile converts; 
—and to the wise and conciliatory spirit which he showed 
upon this occasion he probably owes his traditional title of 
“the Just.” 


To turn from the man to his book. With regard to 
the date of the Epistle authorities differ. Some put it as 
early as A.D. 45, others as late as A.D. 60. The latter 
maintain with Ewald that it shows evidence of direct 
effort to controvert mistaken inferences which had arisen 
from the teachings of St. Paul. To the ordinary 
reader, however, these much discussed differences of opinion 
between the two Apostolic writers appear to spring from 
difference of temperament and environment rather than from 
any irreconcilable dogmatic distinction. St. Paul was a 
learned theologian, strong and eager in argument, bent upon 
freeing Christianity from bondage to the works of the Jewish 
law, and determined to set and preserve the jewels of Christ's 
religion in a world-wide system of dogmatic faith. St. Paul’s 
genius was creative and he had been trained in dialectic. 
The mind of St. James, so far as his short writings enable us 
to judge, was entirely receptive. While St. Paul sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, St. James worked in a carpenter's shop, 
often no doubt laboriously planing that “easy yoke” which 
served our Lord to typify the religion wherein men shall 
“find rest unto their souls.” From Christ he learned 
unconsciously that “true religion” which was finally trans- 
formed after Christ had left the world into the unwavering 
faith for which tradition tells us he was stoned to death. Both 
these early Christian teachers died martyrs for their faith. 
yet both had arrived by very different roads at the conclusion 
that the faith which will remove mountains or induce a man 
to give his body to be burned without charity “ profiteth 
nothing.” 

The whole Epistle of St. James turns upon a somewhat 
startling definition of * true religion.” Upon this definition 
the rest of the book hangs; and simple and almost bald as it 
is, it is none the less evidently the expression of the writer's 
mature opinion—his last word on the subject—for he prefaces 
his definition by solemnly declaring that he speaks “ before 
God.” ‘True religion and undefiled,” he declares, “is this: 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
A life of benevo- 


candid mind. Not only the words themselves, but glosses on | lence, sympathy, and purity is, he teaches, the outcome of 


those words, and theological theories drawn from those glosses, 
are so familiar to us that any attempt to read as for the 
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that “law of liberty” by which he exhorts men to live, and 
by which he assures them that they will be judged. He lays 


first time seems well-nigh hopeless. Every verse is overlaid | down no hard-and-fast rules for a religious life, but simply asks 
with the moral and dogmatic deposit of centuries, and only | his converts to get rid from among them of immorality and 
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grafted word which is able to save their souls.” That law, 
he seems to teach, presses alike on all who would be “truly 
yeligious,” making no difference between those who possess 
gpiritual gifts and those to whom religious experience is not 
youchsafed. “Every good gift and every perfect gift cometh 
from above,” be writes, but their possession is evidently no 
essential part of the worship which may be attained to by all, 
_alike by men of the world and men of learning, and “ way- 
fring men, though fools.” In developing his theory of 
practical Christianity St. James displays a vein of satire 
which, unless in the Book of Proverbs, is not to be found 
elsewhere in the Bible. “ What doth it profit,” he asks, “if a 
man say he have faith and hath not works, can faith save 
him?” “Ifa brother or a sister be naked or destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say to him, ‘ Depart in peace, be 
yo warmed and fed, notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body, what doth it profit? 
Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone.” 
Then with biting irony he continues : “Thou believest there is 
one God; thou doest well, the Devils also believe and tremble! ”’ 


The religious man, according to St. James, is not only to 
avoid the grosser sins in his effort to “keep himself unspoited 
from the world.” He is to give up frankly the attempt to 
serve God and Mammon. He is to avoid all pandering to 
wealth, and all the acts of oppression by which wealth may 
bemade. “If ye have respect of persons ye commit sin,” he 
asserts; and warning the rich tyrant of his day, he cries: 
“Behold the hire of the labourers who have reaped down 
your fields which is of you kept back by fraud crieth, and 
the cries of them which have reaped have entered into the 
ears of the God of Sabbaoth.” At the same time, the 
poor are ordered to “grudge not, lest ye be condemned,” 
and St. James suddenly calls to remembrance the “royal 
law to love thy neighbour as thyself,” as though he would 
control his own bitterness on the vexed subject of Christianity 
and property. (The Christians at Jerusalem tried, it may be 
remembered, the plan of having “all things in common,’— 
possibly the scheme originated with James. We may gather 
the ill-suecess of this enthusiastic experiment of a young 
community from the fact that no other church followed their 
example, and that not very long after St. Paul—whose chief 
interest was always in his Gentile converts—put himself out 
of his way to collect funds for “the poor saints at Jerusalem.”’) 
Luxury St. James evidently feared, as likely to militate 
against self-control—and complete self-control he enjoins as 
an ideal—a control which must hegin with strictness of 
speech. “If aman offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body.” Yet shortly after this 
stern counsel of perfection he ruefully admits that “the 
tongue can no man tame.” Against the Oriental tendency 
to untruthfulness he is particularly hot. Yea must he yea, 
and nay, nay. The current coin of ordinary assertion is not 
to be debased by the constant taking of oaths. Oppressors, 
slanderers, hypocrites, and the double-minded all receive 
short shrift from St. James. “Sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. Do not err, my beloved brethren,” he 
declares. Here and there, however, he displays a wonderful 
tenderness, and through all the mists and changes of nearly 
two thousand years we seem to trace the smile that so often 
accompanies a real knowledge of, and love for, human nature,— 
in those men who are “more learned in men and manners than 
inbooks.” They that “lack wisdom” should, he advises, “ask of 
God, who giveth liberally unto all and upbraideth not; but let 
them ask in faith, nothing wavering.” It is as if he would say : 
‘When you ask for wisdom make sure that you really desire 
to be wise and are not half-hearted in your prayer.’ St. 
James knew that even religious people do not always entirely 
desire to have a right judgment in all things, and this, not 
only because a right judgment often means a sentence against 
a man’s self——many people who are not quite just are 
scrupulously disinterested. The temptation to take a one- 
sided view of any matter comes very often from nothing 
worse than an innate love of a theory, from the desire to 
make all the events of life illustrate a preconceived philosophy, 
or from a natural impatience of suspended judgment. 


No dogmatic plan of salvation is to be found in this early 
Christian exposition of the message of Christ. With satirical 
emphasis St. James denies to any man the right to make a 
virtue of his religious convictions. Virtue consists, he teaches, 








in kindness, temperance, sincerity, and the search after wisdom, 
“the wisdom that is from above,” which is “first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
Such teaching may not be in accordance with the recognised 
canons of the Churches, but it cannot be swept away by 
their disapproval. If the New Testament is verbally inspired, 
then St. James is verbally inspired also, and if not, then his 
degree of inspiration is a. matter which comes within the 
scope of private judgment. Whether, therefore, we see in 
every word of every Epistle the finger of God, or whether we 
look upen them as the writings of fallible men divinely 
appointed to hold up before mankind the “light of the 
world” so that ‘the coming of the Son of Man” should be as 
“the lightning that cometh out of the East and shineth even 
unto the West,” in either case the Epistle of St. James cannot be 
ignored. It still speaks to the condemnation of such as put 
creed before conduct, and to the comfort of all plain men to 
whom the intricacies of theological theory and research are a3 
sealed books,—who see the narrow way in front of them with- 
out daring to assert that they always discern the goal, but 
who wait for the time when “faith is made perfect by 
works” in the patient practice of the “true religion” which 
was preached by St. James the Just, 





EXAMINATION BLUNDERS. 
™%] EXT to Scripture, English history seems to be the most 
1 fruitful field for the amusing blunders of examinees 
Those now to be related have the merit of being strictly 
authentic, having come within the writer's own experience 
during the past few years. They have, too, the further 
interest—a somewhat melancholy one—that they are tlie 
work, not of school-children, but of teachers, mostly adults, 
who have been already for some time engaged in the training 
of the youth of England, and who now—-under the regulations 
which have lately come into force—are in all cases obliged to 
give instruction in the history of their own country. Quis 
docebit ipsos doctores? Many of the mistakes are due to the 
use of a wrong word in some phrase which the candidate hus 
remembered from his text-book, and has proudly inserted in 
hisanswer. Such, for instance, is the statement that the Danes, 
when Danegeld was paid, only came “clambering” for more. 
So, too, we are told that Godwin was an “ uprighteous” man; 
that Henry II., on seeing Becket’s conduct, was “rageous” ; 
that the “pheasants” rose under Wat Tyler at the “fragrant” 
injustice of the Poll-tax, and that they demanded “ manual 
sufferance.” “The Greeks, driven out of Constantinople, 
sought refuse in Western Europe,” is a singularly happy 
perversion. So, too, is this: “‘ When General Monk marched 
to London, Parliament revolved itself into a Convention.” 
The spectacle of Parliament turning round and round till it 
becomes a Convention appeals to one irresistiby ; so also does 
the vision called up when we are told that Dupleix worked on 
the ruler of the Deccan till he became a mere “ puppy” 
in his hands. During the Napoleonic Wars all “legible” 
men were enlisted; and after Leipzig and the Pexce 
of Paris Napoleon was imprisoned in “ Etna,’ —a new 
Enceladus. In the eighteenth century the “rotundity of 
plants *’—presumably the rotation of crops—was first under 
stood; and among the chief inventions of the nineteenth 
century is “physiognomy.” Sometimes, again, the blunder 
is due to a confusion between two persons of the same or 
similar names. ‘“ Major André is the latest personage who 
has gone to find the North Pole. He used a balloon.” “‘ Lord 
George Gordon was killed at the battle of Cartoon.” Some- 
times where knowledge fails an attempt is made to supply 
its place by reasoning. “The self-denying ordinance 
was an ordinance brought into effect by a party of 
very high church people.” A latitudinarian is variously 
explained as “ one who believed in having the Church Service 
read in Latin,” “one not ashamed to confess his code of 
religion, no matter in what latitude he may find him- 
self,’ and as “a geographical term,—one who studies 
the various latitudes of different countries.’ Often 
there is sheer unconscious humour. “The chief benefit 
of the revival of learning was that newspapers began to he 
published and gas was used more freely.” “The chief event 
in the Reformation was that Martin Luther publicly sold 
indulgences.’ It is gravely cited as an instance of the 
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despotic power of the Tudors that “Henry VIII. obtained 
permission from Parliament to have six wives.” After the 
“Forty-five” “a reward was offered for Prince Charlie's 
body, dead or alive, but no one ever troubled to find it.” In 
reference to the questions raised by the affair of Wilkes in 
George III.’s reign we are told that ‘‘ Parliament at this time 
debated in silence.” A request to name three great Ministers 
of George III. is thus answered: “Gladstone did much work 
for the country. Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Wellington 
led many battles.” Finally, ‘‘ Nelson is famous for his short 
poem ‘England expects every man to do his duty.’” In 
the lowest depth to which the blunderers descend we 
find pure nonsense. Thus one candidate, asked to discuss 
Elizabeth's duplicity, writes that the difficulties of her reign 
“tended to create a feeling akin to womanness, and to place 
forth the actions of that of a man.” Another says: ‘The 
Occasional Conformity Bill exacted that all who were found 
worshipping after taking oath of Transubstantiation and 
Supremacy should be fined and dismissed from office.” 
‘ Another informs us that “Saratoga was the seat of war 
between Richard I. and Surajah Dowlah.” Most frequently, 
however, there is that little knowledge which is so dangerous 
a thing, and this combined with confusion of thought and 
vague, inaccurate recollection produces queer results. “ Dun- 
stan improved the celebracy of the clergy.” “Dunstan was an 
Italian. He was taught music and literature by the wandering 
jews of Ireland.” “The Young Pretender said that he was 
one of the Princés that had been murdered in the Tower.” 
“Clive had a simple boyhood, but rose to be named Lord 
Clive. He put the Indian Mutiny to rights and relieved the 
people of the Black Hole of Calcutta.” But the Napoleonic 
Wars form, perhaps, the favourite subject for both examiner 
and examinee. It is only fair to say that the answers here 
given are the work of quite young candidates, perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen years of age; those under the three preceding 
heads—the attempts at reasoning, the unconscious humour, 
and the pure nonsense—are, on the other hand, written by 
older teachers. Here is an account of Nelson. “The chief 
battles he fought were Waterloo, in which he spoiled the 
French power, and Napoleon was imprisoned in the island of 
St. Helena. The last battle he fought was Quebec, in which 
he was wounded and died, but not before knowing he was 
victorious.” Three descriptions of Waterloo follow:— 
(1) “The armies were placed ail ready for action, and 
on Sunday the first shot was fired. Nelson won the 
victory. He was wounded, and carried to the lower 
deck. His wound proved mortal, and while his atten- 
dant stood by, he said, ‘They run” ‘Who run ?’ 
said Nelson. ‘The enemy. ‘Then I die happy.’ 
Thus England lost one of her bravest and best heroes.” (2) 
“This war was fought in 1815, on the 8th day of the month. 
The English had a great advantage over the French, for they 
had come fresh from England, while the French had been 
marching wearily back from their fruitless war in Russia. 
The French were so worn out witb their continual marching, 
day after day, that the battle was hardly a fair one; also 
many had died on the way, leaving the remaining army very 
small. However, there is no doubt the Duke of Wellington 
would not have won so marvellous a victory had it not been 
for his courageous efforts and splendid motto. The war is 
noted for the charge of the Light Brigade. After the 
battle followed the Hundred Days.” The “splendid motto” 
is presumably the “short poem” already mentioned. A plan 
is added to this answer, with the Russians hovering near, but it 
does not appear on which side they are fighting. (3) “ Waterloo 
was called the Hundred Days’ Fight What made it 
worse was that it had been raining the night before, and the 
grass was wet, and many caught cold and died. By this great 
victory the Duke of Wellington received the name of ‘Iron 
Duke,’ which means an hero of one hundred fights.” This 
may fittingly close our collection, unless we add the state- 
ment of an up-to-date candidate that “in 1897 Se'gneur 
Macroni invented the famous ex-rays.” The stories of 
Waterloo and those resembling them raise a smile, but do 
not imply any hopeless incapacity in those who perpetrate 
them. They are merely the natural result of an ill-digested 
mass of knowledge in young students. Many of the ab- 
surdities, too, which are caused by the misuse of single 
words may be mere slips of the pen, due to the haste with 
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which the answer is written. What is more disquieting 
however, is the vague use of phrases such as “manual suffer. 
ance” and “celebracy of the clergy,” to which the Writers 
obviously can attach no meaning, and the stringing togethey 
of words without sense or grammar—just for the sake of 
saying something—which so frequently occurs. Once in g 
hundred times the result is comic; the other ninety-nine times 
it is merely saddening, and forces the examiner to the cop. 
clusion that those who display such vagueness and inaccuracy 
of thought and such inability to use their own language are 
but ill-equipped for the task of educating others. The 
teaching of the mother-tongue is the great need of our 
elementary schools. 








LETTERS TO THE EDiTOR. 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA'S BROTHER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is certain that Prince Chun will visit England, and 
it is worth while considering what things he shall be shown 
while there and in what way he shall be shown them. He 
goes with a mind open to receive impressions, and anxious, it 
is said, to. turn this visit to account for the good of his 
unhappy country. May I suggest through your columns that 
Great Britain has now a unique opportunity for showing to 
a great Oriental Prince a side of our modern life ang 
civilisation which it is of the utmost importance that he 
should see, a side which we too often keep in the background 
when féting Kings and Princes and great statesmen from Asia? 
When his Excellency Li Hung Chang visited Europe each nation 
seemed to vie with others in showing its armaments, its manu. 
factories, and its amusements, as if these were the things of 
which we were most proud, and as if we regarded these as 
the things that most entirely differentiate between the 
civilisation of the West and that of the East, and as the 
things most likely to impress favourably the Oriental mind, 
How that eminent person behaved to his guides and enter. 
tainers in Europe and also in America is well known to us in 
China. In away thoroughly characteristic of the man and 
of the class to which he belongs, he amused himself and his 
Chinese attendants by offering to his unsuspecting hosts a 
series of veiled Chinese insults indicative of the contempt 
with which he regarded them. Finally he returned to China 
not at all less self-complacent than he was when he left it, 
But in Prince Chun you havea man of an altogether different 
type. It is worth while considering what things are most 
likely to impress him favourably, and to awaken in his mind 
a genuine respect for the men of the West and for their 
civilisation. It is to be wished that Europeans generally 
understood better than they do the estimate in which they 
are held by the Chinese ruling classes, and indeed by the 
people at large. That in certain things we are in advance of 
China is almost universally acknowledged by the Chinese. 
That, e.g., we excel them in naval and military strength 
and skill, in mechanical ingenuity, in the power to get wealth, 
and in devotion to amusements goes without saying; the 
Chinaman at once admits it, and needs no demonstration of 
the fact. But the Chinese statesman and scholar, steeped in 
Confuciun lore, smiles a smile of loity incredulity at the idea 
that we Westerners have any literature, learning, cr culture 
that can compare with the literature, learning, and culture of 
China. He cannot imagine it possible that the followers of 
Confucius have anything to learn from the West in ethics or 
in the practice of morality. The five favourite virtues of the 
Chinese—jén, ¢, li, chch, hsin: humanity, justice, propriety, 
wisdom, and fidelity—are so constantly on the lips of the 
Confucianist, and enter sc largely into the moral essays 
in which his soul delights, that it seems never to strike 
him that the evtire lack of these virtues in practical 
life is one of the most conspicuous and noticeable facts 
of Chinese modern civilisation. The utter barbarity of 
Chinese punishments, the awful callousness of the Chinese 
to human misery and suffering, the hopeless injustice and 
corruption of Chinese Law Courts, both civil and criminal, 
the notorious dishonesty, insincerity, treachery, and duplicity 
of the official and “educated” classes in China, tend to 
awaken feelings of blank despair in the heart of every 
European resident in China who understands the Chinese 
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people and their sufferings, and desires their welfare. During 


the many years I have lived in this land, I have often longed 
to beable to take an educated Confucian scholar, possessed 
of an open mind, to our national Universities, and to give him 
at least some idea of the varicd branches of learning and 
courses of study pursued in them, of the system of teaching 
and of examination, to show him the libraries and their cata- 
Jogues, and to do whatever else might be done to give him a 
true idea of the Universities and their place in our national 
life. Could such a man even approximately grasp the situa- 
tion it would make a great and most wholesome impression 
upon him. To one who had lived all his life surrounded 
by the narrow, stilted ideals of Confucianism, with its 
poor aspirations and barren studies, it would be the 
opening of a new world to find what “learning” means 
amongst European students, and to what results it leads. 
I have longed also to take such a man as I have described 


to our Courts of Law, and to our Criminal Courts and | 


to our prisons, and to make him understand especially how 
criminals are tried, and how they are treated both, before trial 
and after conviction. I should doubt if any Chinaman who 
has not been abroad or resided in a British Colony has ever 
dreamed that in any land law is actually administered on 
principles of justice and equity, or that persons accused of 
crimes are anywhere tried except by such savage tortures as 
disgrace the Criminal Courts of China, of which kneeling on 
hot chains or on broken pieces of chinaware or glass is 
among the lightest. Then for the Chinese visitor to make a 
round of visits to a few of our great hospitals and asylums, 
and to see the pity and tenderness with which the sick, the 
incurable, the insane, and the imbecile are treated, to see the 
dumb taught to speak and the blind to read, would be the 
opening of yet another world of thought, imagination, and 
experience to him. Is it not possible that this Prince of 
the Royal house of Chira should be shown while he 
js in England some of these things, and made to feel that 
these are the outcome of “ humanity,” “justice,” “ wisdom,” 
and “ fidelity” as taught and received in a Christian land? 
But one thing should be remembered. Orientals in general, 
and the Chinese in particular, attach immense importance to 
State ceremonial, and pomp, and circumstance. To carry out 
such a proposal as I have ventured to sketch in this letter 
should not be left to private enterprise and to persons in sub- 
ordinate and obscure positions. It should be done with 
befitting ceremony. If high officials and Ministers think it 
worth while to show visitors how we destroy life, it could not 
surely be unworthy of high officials and Ministers to show 
how we save it. It is impossible to say how far-reaching 
might be the result of sending such a person as the brother of 
the Emperor Kuang-hsii back to China with a deep-rooted 
conviction that Christian civilisation and learning are nobler, 
more human, and in every way more excellent things than Con- 


fucian civilisation and learning, and that Europe has, after | 


all, much to teach even the Chinese in regard to law, ethics, 

and humanity, as well as in regard to other things.—I am, 

Sir, &e., ARNOLD Foster. 
Vuchang, China. 





RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND PERSIA. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Smr—To bring the views expressed in the most excellent 
leading article in your issue of September 7th home to the 
community at large, and thereby to render a frank under- 
standing with Russia ever more possible, and indeed natural, 
is to confer one of the greatest possible benefits upon the 
country, and doubtless in the end no less to advance the 
cause of peace in general. Might it not be well to point out 
also that, from the point of view of the commercial interests 
immediately concerned, nothing would be sacrificed by the 
policy advocated ? Germany as well as Russia is Protectionist. 
Germany also has developed Protectionism to the point of 
only purchasing British products the admission of which is 
indispensable to her own prosperity. Under such circum- 
stances commercial relations cease to depend upon the 
policy of our Government; they are regulated purely by 
economical causes, almost in spite of that policy. If it 
were argued from statistics that Germany still takes from 
us a certain amount of manufactured goods which under 
different circumstances she might not take, it would be neces- 


sary to point out what seems to be invariably overlooked,— 
viz., that the official statistics relating to Germany are falla- 
cious, and therefore misleading (the defect in this respect 
being beyond the control of the authorities). A large part; in 
some classes absolutely the whole, of the manufactured articles 
appearing under the heading of exports to Germany are goods 
merely sent to Hamburg in transit for immediate tran- 
shipment thence to the various Transatlantic countries (not 
German colonies), sent to Hamburg simply because in such 
cases that is a more advantageous route than direct from 
England. This trade, therefore, and it is the most valuable 
portion of the total trade, is entirely unconnected with, and 
independent of, German fiscal policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, EDWARD BRUNNER. 





RUSSIA IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1rx,—The Spectator plays so large a part in the formation of 
public opinion that when it urges so serious a departure from 
our hitherto accepted policy in the East as the free surrender 
to Russia of a position of predominance in the Persian Gulf 
it would be wrong to allow its pronouncement to pass as 
merely a pious opmion. You ask: “Is it worth our while to 
forbid Russia to have access to the Persian Gulf, to secure a 
port there, and to dominate, if not to annex, Persia?” You 
proceed to argue that Russia’s aspirations in the Gulf can be 
satisfied without the slightest injury being inflicted on our- 
selves, and the practical conclusion you come to is that Russia 
should be given as free a hand there as we can give her. I 
take it that you have fully thought out what giving a free 
hand to Russia in the Gulf means. Certainly it means much 
more than liberty to trade there on terms of equality with 
ourselves and the rest of the world. This she already possesses, 
though the possession is not of much importance. The exiguous 
proportions of the trade conveyed by the line of steamers 
started at the beginning of the year to run between Odessa and 
Bushire prove this. What, then, is the Spectator prepared to 
concede to her? The cheery confidence with which you con- 
template the contingeney of Russia “dominating, if not 
annexing, Persia,” as a thing which it would not be worth 
our while to forbid, is not a little disturbing to those of us 
who, from the shores of Western India, have of late watched 
the more or less insidious attempts of Russia to gain a 
footing in the Gulf. The almost systematic indifference of 
the Foreign Office to the interests of our Empire in that 
region will surely not be brought to an end if thoughtful and 
influential journals in England are henceforth to be found 
advocating the policy of a free hand for Russia in the Persian 
Gulf. Her predominance there would be entirely incom- 
patible with our own freedom, for it would mean a policy of 
monopoly and exclusion so far as we are concerned. In 
Germany the inept indifference of the British Government to 
/ events in the Gulf has, it is whispered, long since been 
regarded with astonishment in the highest quarters, and there 
is resolution enough in Berlin to make German interests 
secure in the face of any Russian movement that may be in 
contemplation. And the Muscat incident brought to light 
the existence of a sufficiently definite understanding between 
France and Russia as to the promotion of their respective 
interests in the Persian Gulf. The one Power that would 
suffer in the event of an acquisition of territorial rights on the 
| littoral of the Gulf by Russia would be England. Wherever 
| else we may seek for an arrangement with Russia, surely it 
| must not be in a region from which it is her declared purpose 
to oust us.—I am. Sir, &e., T. J. BENNETT. 


Oriental Club. 








[Unless we desire Persia for ourselves, which, we think, 
may be admitted to be the desire of nc sane man, we had 
much better give Russia a free hand to acquire access to the 
Gulf. The alternative is to play the dog-in-the-manger, and 
forbid Russia access to the open water, while we allow 
Germany to obtain access to it without protest. Such a 
policy seems to us the height of folly, and we shall not cease 
to protest against it, not because we have any special desire 
to help Russia, but because we do not wish to see England 
take up a foolish and untenable position Ep. Spectator. } 
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THE FOX-HUNTING INCIDENT IN EGYPT. 
(To THz Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—The more publicity the fox-hunting case at Cairo 


(Spectator, September 7th) receives the better I shall be 
pleased. I would suggest, however, that before your readers 


rush blindfold into print about it they should await the pub- 
lication, promised by Lord Cranborne, of a Parliamentary 
Blue-book on the subject. It cannot long be delayed. When 
this appears they will find that even on the officers’ own 
showing their case is not as stated by your anonymous Cairo 
correspondent who takes up the cudgels for them, but 
as given by me in my letter printed a month ago in the 
Standard, Daily News, and elsewhere. They will also find 
that my subsequent correspondence with Lord Lansdowne 
disposes of all the points raised, including the bogus tale of 
my having had Greeks or Italians tied up and flogged in my 
presence at Sheykh Obeyd.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 

[We shall indeed be surprised if the Blue-book substan- 
tiates Mr. Blunt’s charge of cowardice against the officers. 
That charge is the thing that really matters in what is other- 
wise only a hunting and trespass squabble. If men who show 
great self-control in dealing with angry and excited natives 
are to be derided as cowards by Mr. Blunt and persons who 
agree with him, relations between the white and dark races in 
Egypt will certainly not be easy to manage in the future.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WISH FOR IMMORTALITY. 
[To Tur EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.””} 

Srtr,—Are you quite sure that the Sadducees positively as- 
serted “extinction at death” (Spectator, September 7th)? As 
I read their position, they denied resurrections into this 
present life, occurring in their own day; as likewise appari- 
tions of angels or spirits under contemporaneous conditions. 
They admitted that such things had oceurred in the past as 
testified by Holy Writ. Is there any proof, or even sugges- 
tion, that they denied the doctrine of Shedl? Their position 
seems analogous to that of those Protestants who affirm 
that miracles have happened, but do not happen now.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. G. 





THE BOERS AND THE BRITISH. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—While reading your notes with reference to the war in 
South Africa and the cause thereof, it has occurred to me 
that the gist of a conversation I had in Africa immediately 
before the outbreak of hostilities with a relative of an ex- 
President may be of assistance in giving a clearer vision to 
the Pro-Boers. I asked him the question—What is the real 


squadron has reached its destination. 

(3) France and Germany, until they have made up thei 
quarrel, neutralise each other in the sphere of fore 4 
politics. Neither will venture to engage in war with s 
Great Power without an alliance with souié other Grewt 
Power. The Sultan, therefore, need not look for hel 
from Germany, and Russia will not quarrel with France 
for so slender.a stake. 


—I am, Sir, &e., MALcotm MacCorrz, 





THE LATE MR. EVELYN ABBOTT. 

[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
S1r,— English scholarship and the teaching of classical antiquity 
at Oxford have experienced a very distinct loss in the deat) of 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott. But even more than a public loss:is jt 
a personal bereavement to his College and his many friends, 
Balliol has had during the last thirty years, as she had in the 
thirty years before, the services of many able and devoted 
sons. Her success has been due quite as much to their 
chivalrous and selfiess devotion as to their high ability, 
Henry Smith, T. H. Green, Arnold Toynbee, R. L. Nettleship, 
Sir John Conroy,—these have been among Jowett’s chief 
henchmen, and ably they seconded him. But none was more 
devoted or faithful to the College than the brave, diligent 
student and tutor who served her so long from what might 
have seemed, in Heine's phrase, a “ mattress grave.” A fing 
athlete in his undergraduate days, as well as a scholar, un. 
accountably paralysed in his lower limbs just as he took hig 
degree, and reduced literally to the condition of Browning's 
grammarian, Abbott, like Fawcett, seems to have resolved 
| that “it should make no difference.” Dr. Percival at Clifton 
_and Mr. Jowett at Balliol gave him the opportunity ; he lived 
his life, he made a name as a scholar, he read, he wrote, he 
taught, he examined, he was the genial friend and helper of 
many generations of undergraduates, who will remember him 
all over the Empire. Above all, he taught one lesson, learned 
in the hardest school, leiden ohne zu klagen (to suffer without 
complaining). Such men do more than they know, and their 
pupils feel for them more than they can express.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 








“MERCY TO PARTICULARS IS CRUELTY IN 
THE GENERAL.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator for August 31st you express a qualified 
approval of the infliction of the death punishment for “killing 
surrendered men.” In the Spectator of June 2lst, 171] 
(No. 97), is an account of the wise King Pharamond of France 
which makes him say he “repented of many acts of mercy 
which had a magnificent aspect in the doing, but dreadful 
consequences in the example. Mercy to particulars is cruelty 





state of feeling among the Dutch towards Britain? He 
replied: “I will tell you. You are a friend of mine and I 
like you personally, but we Dutch hate the British as a 
people, and our wish is that every one of them be killed off 
the face of the earth.” I might add that Dr. Farrelly, 
advisory counsel to the late Transvaal Government, spoke as 
follows: “Were the Outlanders permitted to return to 
Johannesburg the Boers’ hearts would be turned to water and 
they would have no desire to continue fighting.”—I am, Sir, 


&e., DC; 





FRANCE AND TURKEY. 

[To Tue Epitor or THz * SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Six,—The Spectator is so well informed on most questions ; 
dealing with the politics of the East and of Turkey that I | 
feel it to be somewhat of a presumption to differ from any of | 
its deliberate conclusions. But perhaps you will allow me to | 
give very briefly my reasons for drawing a different conclusion 
from yours in this matter :— 

(1) The Sultan is under the Sacred Law, and cannot risk war 
without the sanction of the Sheikh-ul-Islam; and that 
sanction is never given except on the assurance of the 
Sultan that he has forces enough to prevail against his 
adversary. This, by the way, is an incidental proof that 
the tultan is not regarded even in Turkey as the Khalif, for 
the Khalif is the highest exponent of Mussulman law. 
The Khalifate is now in commission, and is exercised by 
the Ulema, of whom the Sheikh-ul-Islam is the legal organ. 

(2) The opposition of the Turkish Press and the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
to submission to the claims of France is artificial, got up 








by the Sultapv. Let France send a squadron to seize ths ! 


in the general: « Prince cannot revive a dead man by taking 
his life who killed him, neither could he make reparation to the 
next that should die by the evil example [of pardon], or 
answer to himself for the partiality in not pardoning the next 
as well as the former offender.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. H. PENNINGTON. 
Colbeach House, Surjleet, Spalding. 





THE BRITISH OFFICER, PAST AND PRESENT. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—The opinion of Major Mauvillon, a competent critic, 
upon the characteristics of the British soldier, exemplified in 
the year 1760, when fighting under Duke Ferdinand at 
Minden and elsewhere, suggests that the defects ave racial, 
and are not to be eliminated by reforin at the War Office. I 
quote from Carlyle’s “History of Friedrich IL,” Vol. VI, 
p. 202 :— 

“The first in rank were the English...... Braver troops, 
when on the field of battle and under arms against the enemy, 
you will nowhere find in the world: that is 2 truth ;—and with 
that the sum of their military merits ends...... Officers’ 
commissions among them are all had by purchase, from which it 
follows that their officers do not trouble their heads about the 
service; and understand of it, very, very few excepted, absolutely 
nothing whatever, and this goes from the Ensign up to the 
General. Their home-customs incline them to the indulgences 
of life; and, nearly without exception, they all expect to have 
ample and comfortable means of sleep. This leads them often 
into military negligences, which would sound incredible, were 
they narrated toa soldier. To all this is a iiled a quiet natural 
arrogance, which tempts them to despise the enemy as well as 


inna 
Customs at Smyrna, and the Sultan will yield before the 
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the danger ; and as they very seldom think of making any 


surprisal themselves, they generally take it for granted that the 
enemy Will as little.” 


ot am, Sir, &e., J. Je rT. 





THE RIVER ORE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
Srr,—Possibly the enclosed extract may be of interest to the 
writer of the article on “The River Ore” which appeared in 
the Spectator of August 24th. Unfortunately, the first few 
ages of the book from which it is taken are missing, so I 
cannot give title or date,—judging from printing and spelling, 
it would be one hundred and fifty years old. it is an oblong 
foolscap octavo, and contains a short description of the English 
counties. It is strange to find it speaking of “rock” in con- 
pection with what we know as a shingle bank.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Crown Street, Bury St. Edmunds. J. F. Pavt. 





“Strange, but most true, wasa crop of Pease, without tillage 
orsowing grew in the Rockes, betwixt this Orford and Aldebrough, 
in the yeare 1555, when by vnseasonable weather a great dearth 
was in the Land; there in August were gathered aboue one hun- 
dred Quarters, aud in blossoming remained as many more, where 
neuer grasse grew, or Earth euer seene, but hard solide Rockes 
three yards deepe vnder their rootes.” 





THE CAUSES OF BALDNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Dr. Elkind’s letter in the Spectator of August 24th 
recalls to my mind an article I once read somewhere which 
illustrates the curious and out-of-the-way knowledge about 
the causes of baldness possessed by some barbers. <A 
barber had been giving the writer of this article much 
information about the hair, and then remarked that noi 
long since quite a young man had come into his shop who 
had lost all his hair. It had come off very suddenly, and 
forno apparent reason. The barber said, “‘ You have a cat?” 
“No,” he replied, “we have not a cat in the house.” “Then 
you have a terrier that catches mice, and it comes in contact 
with your head?” ‘“ Yes,” said the man, “I have; and its 
favourite seat is on the top of my arm-chair, close to my 
head?” The old barber then explained that his sudden bald- 
ness was a disease belonging to mice, and could be passed on to 
human beings by contact with an animal that touched them. 
Whether there is anything in this or not Icannot say. J 
only give my recollection of the story, and I cannot even 
remember where I read it.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. E. 





THE NEED FOR RIFLE RANGES. 
[To TH¥ EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
$ir,—Though there have been many letters in the public 
Press advocating the formation of rifle clubs, I have not yet 
seen any suggestions for acquiring that most important 
accessory,—viz., ranges. The difficulty with the modern 
long-range rifle is the amount of ground required for safety, 
Ihave lately seen the system in force in Germany, and it 
appears eminently suited to the requirements of rifle clubs. 
and might, I think, be advantageously adopted by Militia and 
Volunteers in England, if not by Regulars, on the ground of 
economy of space. I enclose a rough sketch of the range used 
by the German troops here, both recruits and trained soldiers, for 
their practices, of which the following isashort description. The 
range consists of three parallel alleys, 300, 400, and 600 metres 
long respectively, formed by earth embankments about 
15ft. high, the end butt being about 30ft. high. The alleys 
are 16 ft. broad, with small earth banks faced with wood 24 ft, 
to 3ft. high, and stretching about four-fifths of the way across 
each alley at intervals of 50 yards from the butt, the object of 
these being to catch badly aimed low bullets and prevent 
ricochets. The markers’ huts are enclosed in the ends of the 
embankments. The canvas targets are run in and out from 
the huts on trolleys worked by a small windlass, the marking 
being done by pushing out through the side wall of the hut 
plates with numbers showing the value of each hit. The 


ranges are short, 600 metres being the maximum length, | 
| following Covtinental journalism—in a blissful ignorance of 


| the true feelings with which we are now generally regarded 
in both Germany and Austria; yet I cannot but think that. it 
would be, in many ways, more wholesome if we for once 
realised our Teutonie neighbours’ attitude towards us as such 
exhibitions as the enclosed show it to be. Or are we bere to 


but any man who is proficient at this distance can 
easily become so at longer ones; graduated targets 
will teach him the use of his long-distance sights. Allow- 
ing 20 ft. for the base of each embankment, and 16 ft. for 
each alley-way, the total space required would be about 
650 by 40 yards, and, of course, less width if only two instead 

















of three alleys were required. Ranges such as I have 
described might be made in the neighbourhood of most large 
towns and public schools at a moderate cost, requiring, 23 
they do, so little ground. I think their safety might perhaps 
be increased by a system of overhead screens, but in this 
place, where the ranges are surrounded by woods and roads 
to which the public have free access at all times, no accident 
from stray bullets, as far as I can learn, has ever occurred, 
Knowing the interest you take in the formation of rifle clubs, 
I send you this short description in the hope that it may be 
of some use.—I am, Sir, &c., RETIRED Miritia C.O. 


[Unquestionably we should adopt the plan of making safety 
long ranges in the suburbs of all Jarge towns. Our plan of 
hunting for ranges made safe by Nature greatly restricts our 
ranges and banishes them to the thinly populated country 
districts. The ranges should be brought to the people, not 
the people taken by train to the ranges.—Ep. Spectator. | 





WATER BUFFALOES. 
[To Tur Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Having read the interesting article on the water buffalo 
in the Spectator of August 31st, I take the liberty to send you 
a few supplementary details. The Indian buffalo has been 
introduced into the Northern territory of South Australia, 
where it has reverted toa feral state, and rapidly increased 
for some time, covering a large extent of country; but it is 
now being steadily exterminated by hide-hunters. Sir H. H. 
Johnston in his book on British Central Africa says he im- 
ported some of these animals into Nyassaland in the hope of 
domesticating the African buffalo by using the Indian 
species as foster-mothers, an experiment which, unfortu- 
nately, did not seem successful. I myself saw about half-a- 
dozen water buffalo in a paddock near the Savannah, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, W.I., about seven years ago. I believe they 
were imported there in order to form a stock for the benefit 
of the Indian coolies, but I do not know if they have increased. 
—I am, Sir, &e., HAMILTON. 
Barons Court, Co. Tyrone, Treland. 





THE BIRDS OF ICELAND: A CORRECTION. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—For “four hundred kinds’’ of birds enumerated in 
my little hook your reviewer (Spectator,September 7th) should 
have written one hundred and fifteen! The only species he 
mentions by name is the Northern wren, and wonders if I 
should have taken its eggs, or some of them, had I found 
them. Ishould. There are no examples of the bird or its 
eggs from Iceland in either of the national collections, and I 
am not aware if there are elsewhere in England. I only know 
with certainty of one skin that has ever come here (in 1837), 
and where it is now I cannot say. My collection will probably 
find its way eventually to a national or University museum, 
and Lam quite clear that one example of the Northern wren 
(I am not including the smaller intermediate race from the 
Faroes) ought to be preserved for posterity before its final 
extinction, which is not far off. This is quite a different thing 
from the large series of clutches of the eggs of rare species in 
private collections (many of which serve no scientific purposes 
whatever), which I reprobate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Thornhaugh Rectory, Wansford. HENRY H. SLaTer. 





A GERMAN NEWSPAPER ON THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Stn, —I do not know whether the enclosed translation—as 
literal as it well can be—of the principal article in the 
Dresdener Nachrichten of Tuesday, September 3rd, will 
seem to you worth even partial publication. You may very 
likely deem it wiser to ignore these exhibitions of ill-feeliny, 
so frequent since the outbreak of the war, both in the leading 
German and Austrian papers. The present is indeed but a 
quite ordinary specimen, and some one or other of these 
papers produces almost daily something of the kind. We in 


| England live, I think—unless we happen to have reasons for 
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see but unother proof of what Dr. Leyds and his funds can 
achieve? This one is unwilling to credit, at any rate, of one 
of the otherwise most reputable and most widely read of 
North German papers.—I am, Sir, &c., X. X. 





“Tur War in Sours Arrica.—‘ God has forsaken no people 
which kad not forsaken itself.’ The hope that these words of 
H. von Treitschke will after all finally prove true in the case of 
the Boers « mes again within the range of possibility by the 
latest news i1.m the seat of war...... This regulation of the 
English Commander-in Chief jic., Kitchener’s proclamation as 
to September 15th and after], which mocks all the principles of 
military and national law, has had as a consequence that the war 
is broken out anew and its conclusion further postponed than 
ever. It is indeed just the shameless lack of all consideration 
[Riicksichtslosigkeit | displayed by the British mode of warfare 
which appears to have renewed the Boers’ courage and refilled 
their ranks...... [On the state of affairs in the Cape Colony.] 
...... Toall appearances it is the exasperation and bitterness 
created by the inhumanity and barbarity by which the British 
seek to end the war that have Jed to this kindling of the flames 
of rebellion in the Colony itself. There the compatriots [of the 
Boers] can no longer remain mere spectators of the ghastly 
tragedy which the English are playing in South Africa, solely 
with the object of satisfying their lust for gold. The barbarous 
process of extermination which Chamberlain’s executioners 
[ Henkersknechte] are employing, since the Boer Republics refuse 
to be destroyed by other methods, has made the Afrikander 
realise the fate that would be his also did the British succeed in 
obtaining unrestricted power throughout South Africa. That the 
Cape Dutch are now taking uparms...... is a proof that the 
end of the war must be still doubtful. . . - and moreover 
that the English are carrying on the war against the 
Beers by methods of such refined cruelty as would not 
be employed even by the must savage tribes of the Black 
Continent in the extirpation of their foes. The inhabi- 
tants of the Colony, who prefer rather to die with their 
fellow-countrymen than longer to suffer the British yoke, are 
eloquent witnesses to British barbarity; the man whom such 
appeals cannot callto arms must indeed be without ail heart! 
In the ‘concentration camps’ the wives and children of the Boers 
are herded together, to die slowly of starvation and misery. 
Because the Boers had the ill-fortune to have cultivated, by long 
years of toil, lands which contained rich gold-fields which they 
refused to hand over gratis to the English, the whole Dutch race 
is to be systematically extirpated trom South Africa! Such 
must be the conviction to which the Cape Dutch have by degrees 
come, in the face of such abominations as those practised by 
Kitchener and his fellows, at the bidding of a Chamberlain. On 
the vague assertion of an English officer that some one had told 
him a Boer had, at Viakfontein, shot a wounded Englishman, 
Lord Kitchener is required from London to condemn to death the 
leaders and-chiefs of the still fighting Boz:s for this ‘ murder,’ in 
case it be ‘proved’ that they were, not indeed the authors, 
but even the spectators of it...... The very elements which 
were originally inclined towards peace have heen forced by 
British brutality to the decision 1ather to fight to the last 
drop of their blood than submit to an enemy who has divested 
himself of all the instincts and feelings of humanity. Nor can 
the unlimited lying of the English news-agency any longer 
deceive as to the fact that the tactics of Lord Kitchener, defying 
as they do the rights of nations, have produced just the opposite 
of the results expected of them... ... All the operations of the 
English generals result in complete failure, and the lists of 
‘captures’ which Kitchener’s reports contain do little to help 
matters here. It is by now evident that the British commander 
reckons as ‘ prisoners of war’ every sort of human being whom 
the English troops are able to lay hands on: women, children, 
old men, every class of non-combatants in short, as well as all 
who voluntarily surrender. One of these lists of ‘ prisoners of 
war’ reaches the noble total of eighteen, the names of two among 
whom have been revealed by an indiscreet correspondent: one 
was the niece of ex-President Steyn, the other the mother cf 
General Delarey! It is likewise characteristic that such lists 
have far less to tell of captured arms than of the total of slain, 
wounded, or surrendered Boers. According to Lord Kitchener’s 
bulletins his army has already ‘conquered’ as many horses, 
oxen, cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, and the like as the whole of 
South Africa contained! An end must once and for all be at 
length put to this English swindling system, and the truth must 
come to light.” 





CHILDREN AT THE ANTIPODES AND THE HEIR 
TO THE THRONE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Several weeks have elapsed since the Royal celebra- 
tions in Melbourne, but I trust the world-wide interest which 
has been taken in the events of those days will ensure your 
acceptance of this letter, although it may be deemed late. I 
am a close reader of the English and Australasian papers, 
but have failed to see that in the excellent and elaborate 
reports of the many functions of that time sufficient notice 
was given of one unprecedented display in the Melbourne 
pregiaume, the State-school children’s fete, which was 
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admirably organised and managed, making a triumph fop 
one of the’ most successful educational systems in the world, 
a system which will shortly be still further liberalised by the 
introduction of free technical teaching and the provision of g 


culminating point in the University. Permit me space to ‘ 


tell as concisely as I can of this schoo! féte; I am very sure 
that it was the first successful gathering of the kind ever 
witnessed by their Royal Highnesses. 

4 


Upwards of five thousand children were engaged in fourteen 
events occupying three hours, and amongst these were five rudi- 
mentary military drill displays. Eight hundred cadets, lads from 
about twelve to nineteen years of age, went through manual and 
firing exercises with the utmost precision,—their seu de joie tired 
as one man; bayonet exercise was given by two hundred smaller 
boys, and about half that number, dressed correctly in man-o’. 
war's costume, gave a remarkably steady display of cutlass drill, 
The mixed events for boys and girls comprised four, which, as 
testified by prolonged applause, a vast multitude cf onlookers 
agreed could not be exceeded in beauty. These were a mirror 
drill display, maypole dances, flower song and dance, and a Union 
Jack display. In the mirror drill about one thousand girls took 
part aged five to sixteen, perfectly attired in special dresses, the 
different shades of muslin—pink, blue, white, and yellow— 
admirably blended. In each hand they held small mirrors, ‘To 
the music of a military band they danced and sang and went 
through charming evolutions at short intervals, throwing little 
arms up and flashing mirrors in the bright sunshine. The may- 
pole dance is so well known to your English readers that few 
words are necessary, but it is not seen often enough in Australia, 
There were ten or a dozen poles, and, I think, about twenty-five 
small children to each. The streamers of the poles were lengths 
of variegated art muslin; at each pole the children were in 
different fancy costumes, one group in white satin, with silver 
adornments, white wreaths and shoes; one all in pink, with 
wreaths of spring flowers; another ‘ Hearts,’—white dresses 
with coloured hearts sewn on; and another red, white, and blue, 
To shown the care taken in dressing—and this may be applied to 
the whole of the events—it has to be said that the stockings and 
shoes of all the children matched the dresses perfectly. The 
boys and girls engaged in the flower song and dance considerably 
exceeded the “mirror” number; here, again, the special dressing 
of the children was most effective. ‘I'he group composing the 
choir stood in front of the dancers; each member of the choir 
wore a handsome wreath and held a big halt-hoop of beautiful 
flowers. As the choristers swayed and posed to the rhythm of 
the song, these flower half-hoops were waved and held aloft; the 
hundreds of Wancers behind marked portions of the verses by 
shaking above their heads bouquets which had been supplied to 
each one. It was a unique and brilliant sight, these radiantly 
happy, well-dressed children on an immense verdant oval iu a 
flood of sunshine, surrounded by some fifty thousand enthusiastic 
spectators, all clad in black or wearing some semblance of 
mourning. The Union Jack display was distinguished by 
much ingenuity, and evoked cheer upon cheer. A frame fixed 
near the centre of the ground illustrated on a large scale 
the formation of the flag. First, a body of youngsters carry- 
ing flags bearing the St. George’s Cross advance tu the tune, 
“ Britisn Grenadiers”; a red cross was placed on the frame, 
Next came the Scots—little chaps uniformly clad in the national 
garb carrying the St. Andrew’s Cross flag—pipers played them 
in, and the blue cross was added to the red on the frame. These 
were followed by a body of Irish lads dressed in knee breeches, 
green cutaway coats, brogues, and hats of a peculiar shape, as 
nearly as possible resembling Paddy’s famed head-covering; a 
miniature shillelagh in one hand, and the other holding a flag 
showing the Irish Cross, they advanced to the air of ‘“ St. Patrick’s 
Day,” and thereupon the Irish Cross joined the frame flag; a 
similar number of Welsh wee girls in the distinctive dress of that 
country completed the representation of Motherland, and the 
world-famed flag was built. The four bodies now united, singing 
appropriate songs, and at the end they parted in the centre to 
allow the figure of Britannia to advance,—a tall, handsome girl 
wearing the well-known helmet and other correct costume, and 
leading a younger and slighter bewreathed and spring-like 
maiden, Australia, round whom, as the strains of “ Rule 
Britannia” pealed from a military band, she wrapped the folds 
of the British Ensign. The symbolism was electrically under- 
stood by the vust multitude of onlookers; prolonged and most 
enthusiastic cheers rent the air. You are no doubt aware that to 
the training received in our State School Cadet Force many men 
now serving in Africa owe qualities which have helped the 
Empire; it was satisfying to see that our future King 
witnessed samples of this training. I sat within a few 
feet of the Royal box, and therefore had opportunity of 
judging the deep interest the Duke and Duchess took in this 
children’s display ; so deeply were they interested that it took 
more than one reminder from the Governor-General to carry 
them away to other engagements. This children’s féte was 
repeated twice at much cost and trouble to the Education 
Department, and each repetition was attended by tens of 
thousunds of people. Despite the grandeur of the procession, 
review, illuminations, &c., there is no doubt that it was the most 
interesting of all the celebrations, and it must have been @ 
revelation to our visitors to witness so many thousands of well- 
grown, well-dressed, and bright, happy children alert in every 
movement, aud prompt to obey intelligently the signals which 
governed the evolutions, The men who framed the programms, 
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which was an unusual combination of militarism pleasant fancy, 


d patriotism—distinctive and memorable—have not yet, 
think met with that meed of praise which they deserved. Every 
‘tom during the three hours was given with clock-like regularity, 
. d, as one may say, the stage was not e:ipty for a moment; a 
” ty of children marched in while the others were going out. 
Ae weather was perfection, a crisp, sunny atmosphere ; there 
hing to mar the brightness of the day, and even much 


caer d jostling did not affect the exhilarated spirits of 


squeezing an 
the people. ; 
Knowing the value of your space, I would not ask insertion 


of this letter were I not convinced that the marvellously 
successful work done in connection with this display by the 
oficers of the Victorian system of State education deserves 
to be widely known wherever the English language is spoken. 
Witnessing these thousands of well-trained children en- 
gendered suggestive thoughts as to the future of our 
Commonwealth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE MACARTNEY. 


Essendon, Victoria. 





STARLINGS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—It may interest you to hear that the starling keeps up 
its reputation here as a “ mocking-bird,” and like a good 
Colonist adapts itself to altered circumstances. A few days 
ago I heard one imitating perfectly the cry of the weka 
(Ocydromus). As these birds are no longer found within 
niles of Christchurch, it was a puzzle to think where the bird 
had heard it, until I learnt that an acquaintance a few streets 
away had recently got one as a pet. I imagine only individual 
birds become great performers. Our starling is a fine hand- 
some fellow, whose favourite perch is close to the gate. The 
last two Septembers, when the whitebait swarm up the 
rivers, our bird gives a very good rendering of the “ White- 
bet, whitebet ” of the old Italian fisherman passing along the 
street. The distant clamour of sea-gulls flying far overhead 
is given so realistically that I have often looked up expecting 
tosee them. At up-country homesteads I have often heard 
starlings bleat like young lambs, and my son-in-law tells me 
he was thoroughly deceived by a starling whose soft sotto voce 
bark so exactly resembled that of a dog far away that he 
twice climbed to the top of a hill, under the impression that a 
young collie he was training was “rounding up” sheep on 
his own account. The dog in question had a very peculiar 
bark. All this mimicry is in addition to their own individual 
song and clattering of “tiny castanets” which you have so 
graphically described.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. H. 
Christchurch, New Zealand, July 13th. 





A SQUIRREL STORY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§rr,—If you are still open to animal stories you will perhaps 
receive the following. Some weeks ago, while guest in a 
country house near Droxford, Hampshire, as I was entering 
the door a squirrel ran across the gravel sweep, and as he did 
so a sparrow flew down and pecked him with timorous fury; 
they disappeared in the shrubbery, and at tea I told what I 
had seen, and asked if squirrels ever stole birds’ eggs. My 
host said, ‘‘ They are akin to the rat, and it is very possible.” 
The sequel came a few days after on a glowing July morning 
at 5 am. There was an agitated chattering of birds, and 
going to the window, on the horizontal bough of an aged fir- 
tree I saw a squirrel in keen excitement, with rapid 
motions from side to side, showing fight against half-a- 
dozen agonised birds, who swept around him, but without 
daring to touch their agile enemy, whose erect bristling tail, 
showing the pale, fawny down of the under fur, gave an 
appearance of white heat that was absolutely fiend-like. All 
on the side of the birds, I unwisely made a noise with the 
hope of driving off the squirrel, but it only scattered the 
scared nesters and left him crouching against the grey bough 
and measuring with a glittering eye the chance of further 
interference. After a long pause he sat up and again waited, 
then made a sudden rush into the ivy, which hung thick over 
the gaunt limb, and immediately reappeared, the pure oval 
of an egg shining in his paws. A dead silence reigned as 
under my involuntary shelter he sat upon his haunches, the 
wicked tail waving with all innocence above his head while he 


breakfast he ran to an upper branch and finished as he swung 
in calm triumph above the scene of the struggle. The birds 
made no sighin’ or sobbin’ as at the death of poor cock 
robin, but remained hidden and speechless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harecombe, Crowborough, Sussex. M. E. Bripes. 








POETRY. 


ANTICIPATIONS. 


Set down in this golden September one day 
By one who has been in the country since May, 











Wer’rs still in the season It’s free and it’s merry 
Of sunshine and leisure, In Nature’s rich larder~ 
Yet blithe as we wander Yet O to hunt books in 


The Charing Cross Road! 


As daylight expires in 
This best of Septembers, 
A coolness comes blowing— 
A chill Wintry hint! 
But—think—it blows fires in, 
And dream-kindling embers, 
And candle-light glowing 
On time-mellowed print! 


O’er meadow and Down, 
O say is it treason 
To think of the treasure 
Heaped up for us yonder 
In grey London town? 


At ease in the heather, 
Mid hot air a-quiver, 
I’m watching a rabbit 
That plays hide-and-seek, 
But wondering whether 
I’ll make for the River, 
Or first for the Abbey, 
In London next week. 


The glory of Summer 
My being rejoices ; 

Yet hail to this flavour 

Of Summer’s decay !— 
It’s bringing the glamour, 
The lights and the voices, 
The dear homely savour 

Of London this way ! 

E. V. Lucas, 


We hunt the sweet berry 

With purple-stained ardour, 

Each bramble one looks in 
Is bent *neath its load, 











BOOKS. 


gee 
MUNICIPAL MACHIAVELLIANISM.* 

THOUGH a good deal of the life history of his hero is 
imbedded in the pages of Mr. Lewis’s extraordinary book, it 
is not so much a biography as the vindication of a system, 
and, parvis componere magna, may be described as a modern 
American counterpart to Machiavelli’s Principe. Mr. Lewis 
has a profound respect for high ideals in vacuo. But in 
modern civilisation, as he views it, the driving power is 
centred in city life, where man’s political instincts are de- 
veloped by the struggle for existence to such a point that it ig 
only by some powerful controlling machinery that chaos can 
be averted. You must take men, so he would put it, as 
you find them; the average man is a hog, and the most 
efficient means of curbing and appeasing his appetites is that 
provided by Tammany, which, though exerting a vast political 
influence, is in its essence a huge mutual benefit society— 
like the Mafia—securing for its rank-and-file employment, 
“spoils,” and immunity from the normal consequences of 
most violations of the law of the land, while for its abler 
members the maxim la carrivre ouverte aux talents applies in 
its fullest sense. All that is exacted in return is unhesitating 
obedience to the mandate of the leaders. Tammany, by the 
frank admission of its apologist, is not an ideal system, 
Its annals are stained with crime and bloodshed, it sanctions 
the vendetta and the lex talionis, it fights force and fraud with 
force and fraud, it involves the employment of bravos, it puts 
a premium upon a certain foxy agility rather than physical 
courage as we are wont to interpret the term, and it leads to 
frequent and internecine feuds between its leaders. But 
things being as they are, and man being by nature ruled by 
greed, Tammany when “run” by a man of genius is the best 
machine available for maintaining solidarity amongst the 
urban masses. That is the theory which we are, in effect, 
invited to adopt by our exponent of the new and municipal 
Machiavellianism. Students of political history will not fail 
to be reminded, as they peruse these pages, of that strange 
perversion of morality resulting in the altered significance of 
the terminology of the virtues which Thucydides noted as 
the outcome of intestine party strife in Greece. So too in the 





"* Richard Croker. By Alfred Heury Lewis. New York: Life Publishing 
Company. 
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language of Tammany “honesty,” “loyalty,” and “courage” 
take on new and unfamiliar meanings. But the most striking 
historical parallel for Tammany has already been fore- 
shadowed in the title of this review. Ifthe rdle assumed by Mr. 
Lewis suggests that of amodern Machiavelli or Guicciardini, 
even closer is the resemblance between the Tammany “boss” 
and the Italian despot, between Tammany and the Medicean 
system. Of Cosimo the Elder it has been written that “he 
first succeeded in solving the strange problem of becoming 
absolute ruler of a Republic that was keenly jealous of its 
liberty, without holding fixed office, without suppressing any 
previous form of government, and always preserving 
the appearance and demeanour of a private citizen.” 
Mr. Croker last held office in 1879, and has announced 
his firm resolve never to hold another as long as he 
lives. Cosimo, again, was essentially a leader of the 
plebeians, and his power, founded on wealth in the first 
instance, depended largely on the ingenuity with which he 
turned the proletariate to use. Turning to Symonds’s Renais- 
sance, we have been specially impressed by two passages in 
his chapter on Florence and the Medici. “ It was their policy,” 
he writes, “ not to plant themselves by force or acts of overt 
tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious citizens, to secure the 
patronage of public affairs, and to render the spontaneous 
working of the State machinery impossible.” Again: “In all 
the subsequent vicissitudes of Florence every change takes 
place by intrigue and by clever manipulation of the political 
machine.” Lastly: “When exiled from Florence, they 
never lost the hope of returning as masters, so long 
as the passions they had excited, and they alone could 
gratify, remained in full activity.’ But the parallel 
can be pushed from general principles to details. Cosimo 
ruled through creatures of his own making; Mr. Croker 
“guards himself from overthrow from within by limiting 
the possibility of power growth in those about him. 
He does not have a deputy chief to represent him; he has 
four or five. He grants to no one subaltern his whole 
countenance; he divides and subdivides it among several. By 
virtue of this system of cautious allotment of power in small 
parcels no underling becomes over-important or unduly tall, 
Also it breeds distrusts and douhts and jealousies among 
Croker’s sub-captains thus distinguished.” 


The account which Mr. Lewis gives of the personality of 
the great Tammany chief is extremely engaging. Young 
Richard’s home in youth was “a scene of quiet and peace, 
the hall of order and religion.” Though undersized as a boy, 
his strength was herculean. To a giant’s strength and an 
iron courage he added the activity of a goat, and when only 
twenty “knocked out” a professional pugilist. He was 
also an “exhaustless swimmer,” and off Long Branch once 
swam ten miles for his pleasure merely and by way of 
holiday. On another occasion he was seen disporting him- 
self amongst a shoal of sharks. “But nothing happened. 
The sharks, beyond getting out of his way when he came too 
near, took no interest in him.” He is “broad and thick and 
strong in person ; short and dark asa December day.” He is 
* fortunate in an abundance of brains, as bis seven and three- 
eighths hat might testify. His hair has been brave; it is all 
at its post, guarding against baldness...... His grey 
eyes are kindly and sympathetic.’ He dresses himself well, 
and “is as apt to lapse into evening dress with the disappear- 
ance of the sun as any exquisite.” He loves children, his 
delight in a horse is “ without a boundary,” but “it is probable 
that his best affections are given to the bull-dog.” He 
“never drinks strong waters, and has a dread of drunken 
men.” Thus it comes about that there is “scant drinking 
among the whelps of the Tiger.” There is a “ deep strain of 
religion” in him, and “while he might miss a_ political 
convention, he will not miss the Sunday of 
his church.” He hates profanity and coarse talk, is a 
large purchaser of theological works, and “a devout fol- 
lower of the spoils system.” He is courteous, accessible, 
s2lf-contained, taciturn, by turns bluff and suave, “a com- 
posite of both Fabius and Scipio.” In a word, “he dominates 
almost four millions of folk”; to say that his power is Czar- 
like is “to shear it of frontier and tell but a part of the 
story”; he is “a wortbiest influence of .his town and time.” 
Omitting the shark story and a few decorative details, how 
closely the foregoing sketch tallies with that given by 


service 


Ni 
Symonds of Cosimo de Medici: “ Abstemious and simple j 
his habits, affable in conversation, sparing of speech. he 
knew how to combine the burgher-like civility for which the 
Romans praised Augustus with the reality of a despotism al] 
the more difficult to combat because it seemed nowhere and 
was everywhere.” We admit that the parallel fails in one 
particular. Mr. Croker is no Mecenas, no patron of art or 
letters. But at least his lifelong bosom friend and colleague 
John Scannell—Scannell who shot his brother's murderer 
twice before he killed him—was “among the world’s scholars 
of Shakspere.” 

We regret that we are precluded by considerations of space 
from giving further specimens of the literary quality of Mr. 
Lewis’s narrative, which is written mostly in a sort of Trans. 
pontine Carlylese, and decorated with a profusion of irrele. 
vant, and often irritating, digressions. Yet the book as a 
whole is full of curious entertainment. The account of the 
early history of Tammany, and of the long antagonism of 
Burr and Hamilton, is most interesting, and the lurid episode 
of the Scannell-Donahue vendetta gives full scope for the dis. 
play of Mr. Lewis’s talent for melodrama. But as we have 
already observed, it is in its vindication of Machiavellian 
virtti: and frodi onorevoli that the true significance of this 
volume resides. And no better motto for its title-page could 
be found than Guicciardini’s summary of his patron :—If 
Florence was to have a tyrant, she could never have found a 
better or a more pleasant one.” 





THE EARLY AGE OF GREECE.* 

THERE is a certain pathos in the transitoriness of scholarship, 
Nothing passes so quickly nor is reversed so suddenly as the 
conclusions of research. To enumerate the many gospels of 
yesterday which to-day appear patent heresies would be a 
tedious task. Time was when, under the auspices of Max 
Miiller, it seemed an article not of faith but of knowledge 
that the neighbourhood of the Caspian was the cradle of the 
Indo-European race. But who would now mistake that 
theory for an axiom ? Again, not many years since the philolo- 
gists gaily explained the myths of Greece and Rome as so 
many commentaries on the weather ; but the solar theory is 
worn out, and is not again likely to find a patcher. Modern 
anthropology, in fact, has corrected or demolished the wild 
views of the philologist, and for the moment all mysteries 
seem clear. The truth is that scholars, who, like 
men of science, should limit themselves to what is know: 
able, enjoy nothing so much as speculation, and the best 
of guesswork cannot hope to survive the scrutiny of 
time. But no secret of the past has been better kept, 
no secret has suggested wilder attempts at solution, than 
the secret of Homer. Ever since Wolf's Prolegomena the 
Germans have cut, clipped, or rewritten the poems of 
Homer to suit their own taste, or to conform to some 
imagined ideal of epic poetry. The Iliad and Odyssey have 
been distributed among countless authors. Long passages 
have been excised by the whim of a critic to whose taste they 
did not appeal. Scholars with the slightest tincture of 
literary judgment have treated the works of a great artist as 
a schoolmaster treats a copy of Greek verses, suppressing 
here, correcting there, but never forgetting to use the file. 
This passage, we are told, is unworthy of Homer; but how 
can it be unworthy, if indeed it form part of Homer's work? 
If the catalogue of tke ships, or the long didactic speech 
of Nestor to Antilochus, be Homer's, they are not un- 
worthy of him or of themselves. But the absurdity is 
complete when the critics, eager to dissect the work of the 
poet whose study is their life-work, advance views which 
destroy each other. Nor can we expect conclusions to endure 
which are based on nothing firmer than the taste or prejudice 
of a single scholar. 

But a more interesting question must be answered by 
students of Homer. What was the age and what the race 
which produced the Homeric poems? This is the question 
which Mr. Ridgeway examines in his masterly Early Age of 
Greece. No more lucid piece of argument has been produced 
for many years. Mr. Ridgeway takes no step which is not 
sure. He trusts neither to prejudice nor to speculation. He 
admits nothing save facts, and being an eminent anthropologist 











* The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, M.A. Cambridge: Uni- 
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he does not reason as though Greece were a province set in a 
vacuum far apart from the civilisation of the world. Yet even 
here we are confronted with a reversal of the common view. 
Mr. Leaf in his excellent Companion to the Iliad comes to the 
conclusion that the language of the Homeric poems was the 
language of the conquering Achaeans. But Mr. Ridgeway 
argues with great probability that the language of the poems 
is the language of the Pelasgians, the autochthonous people 
whom the Achaeans overcame; that, indeed, the author, or 
authors, of the Iliad and Odyssey belonged to the subject 


Pelasgians. 

He supports his theory with many ingenious arguments. 
For instance, he shows that most of the shades whom 
Odysseus saw in the Nekuia belong to the older race. The poet, 
he says, “ peoples his Silent Land with the shadowy forms of 
persons of his own race and country, be they famous heroes 
and heroines, or great criminals.” Accordingly he examines 
the heroes and sinners whom Odysseus meets in Hades, and 
he finds that they all come from the great centres of 
Mycenaean culture and the Pelasgian race, all save a few 
Achaean chiefs; but not one from Asia or the islands bordering 
upon it. This seems to dispose of the old theory of an 
Asiatic origin. But more curious still is the evidence of the 
winds. When Penelope listened to the false tales of the 
suitors, her tears flowed “even as the snow melts in the high 
places of the hills, the snows that Eurus has thawed, when 
Zephyrus has scattered it abroad.” ‘That is to say, the West 
wind brought the snow, while the East wind thawed it. But, 
says Mr. Ridgeway, “the author of this passage could not 
have lived on the coast of Asia Minor, for there the cold wind 
is the East coming down from the Taurus, whilst the West is 
soft and mild.” So, again, we are driven back to the main- 
land cf Greece as the home of the Homeric epics. 

Then comes the question: is the language of Homer the 
speech of the Achaeans, or the speech of the pre-Achaean 
inhabitants of Pelasgiotis? This can only be definitely 
proved by finding the dialect spoken by an indigenous people 
which dwelt in a district never conquered by the Achaeans. 
Here again facts are on Mr. Ridgeway’s side. Arcadia is “the 
inner keep of the autochthonous race of Greece, and Arcadian 
isan Aeolic dialect.” Itis, therefore, probable, almost certain, 
that the speech of Homer is the speech of the indigenous 
Pelasgians. But it is necessary, if this be true, to suppose 
that the conquering Achaeans adopted the speech of the 
conquered race. This, of course, is quite possible, and Mr. 
Ridgeway can quote many parallels. ‘The Normans who went, 
to Ireland with Strongbow became Hiberniores cpsis Hibernicis, 
and even Cromwell’s followers adopted the speech and manners 
of Munster and Tipperary when they settled there. The 
Bulgari who conquered the Slavs in the country now called 
Bulgaria adopted the Slavonic speech of their subjects. And 
many other examples may be cited. It is not, therefore, 
unlikely that a dominant race should adopt the speech of the 
vanquished ; but it is not certain, and many examples may be 
quoted on the other side. The Gauls, for instance, imposed 
the Celtic language upon the inhabitants of Gaul, and though 
the inhabitants of Gaul far outnumbered the Romans, their 
language is the language of their conquerors. Again, as Canon 
Taylor has pointed out, “the negroes in Haiti and the Mauri- 
tius speak French; in Cuba, Spanish; in Jamaica, English; 
in Brazil, Portuguese. In Mexico the full-blooded Aztecs, 
who form the larger part of the population, speak Spanish.” 
Thus it is evident that the conquerors do not always accept 
the subject speech, and no more can be said than that facts 
are not incompatible with Mr. Ridgeway’s theory. 


poems are but a small part of Mr. Ridgeway’s treatise, the 
conclusions of which may thus be summed up. Mr. Ridgeway 
establishes that ‘the Homeric poems belong to a later period 
than the acropolis of Mycenae, or, in other words, whilst 
the Mycenaean age was that of Bronze, the Homeric age 
is the fully developed Iron Age.” Furthermore, he shows that 
the Achaeans were a fair-haired Celtic tribe which came into 
Greece from the shores of the Northern Ocean, and adopted 
the dialect of the black race which they conquered; that, in 
fact, the language and metre of the poems are those of the 
older race. In his eyes, “ archwology, tradition, and language 
arein harmony.” But itis impossible to do justice to the close 


method of reasoning pursued by Mr. Ridgeway. Not one 








page of his six hundred and eighty-four is unnecessary or 
pointless, and we can only recommend all scholars who are 
interested in the early literature and civilisation of Greece to 
study this,—the most important of recent contributions to 
classical scholarship. 





TRAVELS AND STUDIES IN ARMENIA* 

WE remarked recently that the publication of such important 
works as “Odysseus’s” Turkey in Europe and Lord Percy’s 
Highlands of Asiatic Turkey, within a few weeks of one 
another, seemed to indicate a revival of interest in the old 
Eastern question, which had temporarily given place to 
sundry African interests, besides the difficulties in the Far 
East. The appearance of Mr. Lynch’s sumptuous and 
elaborate volumes on Armenia confirms this impression, and 
this accomplished traveller and student is himself con- 
vineced that, when the present troubles in South Africa 
are overpast, the problem of Asiatic Turkey will again 
engage the anxious attention of Europe. Mr. Lynch's 
observations and deductions are the more valuable 
since they are the result not only of two distinct journeys 
in that part of Asia Minor which he calls “ Armenia” 
—journeys extending over a period of twelve months—but are 
also founded upon a considerable experience of previous 
travel in Persia and Mesopotamia, where the name of Lynch 
has been widely known for valuable services in opening up the 
country to trade ever since the famous Chesney Expedition. 
Mr. Lynch is, therefore, no novice in Oriental life, and 
although he does not appear to be proficient in Hastern 
languages, he probably knows enough to be able to check the 
imagination of his dragoman. Another qualification, which 
may be held to be important when an examination of the 
claims of the Armenians is in hand, is a remarkable absence 
of sectarian prejudice. Mr. Lynch is no missionary, and 
whatever sympathy he has for the Armenians is certainly not 
due to any partiality for the Gregorian Church or medieval 
rituals and traditions. Nor is his contempt for Turkish 
administrative rule any mark of political bias, for he is at 
least equally critical of Russian methods of government. 
Indeed, on opening his second volume, when he leaves Russian 
Armenia (or Transcaucasia) to enter Turkish territory, we 
find him rejoicing in this wise :— 

“Our effects, which followed later, were not subjected to 
examination; no exciseman or policeman dogged our steps. 
Such officials are almost unknown in this happy country! So 
we reflected with a sense of immense relief. The way they worry 
the people in the neighbouring empire passes the capacity of the 
uninitiated to realise. The Greek poet was certainly wrong 
when he gave expression to the sentiment that anarchy is the 
greatest of human ills. Here we were, enlightened observers, 
exchanging order for disorder with rapturous delight! We were 
free to wander as we willed, to enjoy a British liberty without so 
much as the restraint of roads and walls. Coming from Russia, 
the contrast was indeed startling ; independence is far preferable 
to feeling reasonably certain that you will not be knocked on the 
head by a Kurd.” 

This delicate irony covers a real truth. Mr. Lynch’s careful 
and exhaustive account makes it plainer than ever that 
Russian bureaucracy is even less tolerable to foreigners, in- 
cluding Armenian subjects, than Turkish anarchy. In the 
one case we see red slaughter, now and then, followed by the 
comfortable laisser fare of the true Oriental; in the other we 
find physical immunity, indeed, but what is at least as bad 
intellectual and moral persecution, the strangling of the 
national feeling, the national religion, the national education, 
—in short, of the Armenian nation in its essentials. The 
trouble the Russians have taken to turn their Armenian 


| subjects into genuine mujiks is well known, and their ill- 
But the arguments from language and from the text of the | 


success is shown in many curious pages of this book. 
“ Although a period of half-a-century has elapsed since the 
promulgation of” the Government regulations for the 
Armenian Church and schools, “ few teachers, and still fewer 
pupils, have yet displayed even moderate proficiency in the 
speaking and writing of Russian.” This is the more remark- 
able considering the favour shown tothe Russian as compared 
with the native schools, and the ruthless manner in which 
education in Church schools is cramped, in spite of admitted 
competence in the Armenian teachers, who are sometimes 
trained in Europe, speak German, and use Bain and 
Jevons (in translations) for their text-books in psychology and 


“* Armenia: Travels and Studies. By H. F. B, Lynch. 2 vols. With 197 
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logic. As Mr, Lynch remarks, “education is not a department 
of human activity which can be properly conducted upon 
military principles,” and the Russian mode of dealing with 
the question in Transcaucasia is doomed to failure. Tolstoy 
has given us some inkling of the tyrannical power of the 
Orthodox Church, but Mr. Lynch supplies a large amount of 
detailed information concerning the persecution of the 
Dukhobortsy or “protestant” refugees, and the extreme diffi- 
culty which missionaries, and any people in clerical garb, 
experience in crossing Russian territory. That over-zealous 
physician, Dr. Long of Limerick, would find himself even 
worse off if he attempted to carry on a propaganda in the 
Armenian provinces of Russia. The result of this intolerance 
has been that, instead of fusion, the Russian annexation of 
Transcaucasia has produced wider separation between both 
races and creeds, and the rare cases of conversion and 
intermarriage have only accentuated the essential incom- 
patibility :— 

“ When Russia appeared upon the scene, it might have been 
expected that at least in the case of Christians of various pro- 
fessions and nationalities a disposition to draw together might 
have made itself felt. Asa matter of fact the reverse has been 
the case. To the old religious breaches has been added a 
new barrier—the hungry Russian Orthodox Church...... 
The old heterogeneous collection has been increased by two 
more species of the Christian happy family—the Molokans 
and Dukhobortsy; and upon both is riveted isolation from 
their neighbours—or in the alternative the necessity . of 
educating their children in a creed and religious system 
which they abhor...... Little by little, as all danger on 
the side of the Mussulman States has gradually disappeared, 
the Russian Government have considered it opportune to apply 
more drastic methods, and to impose upon the newest of their 
adopted children a fuller measure of their disciplinary régime 
.... . On their side the Armenians have shown no disposition 
to adopt Russian ways of thought. The greater has grown the 
pressure the more they have writhed and twisted ; at the present 
moment they are lying still with broken wings. The situation is 
cruel in the extreme. From the Turkish provinces they are 
beaten up towards the Russian frontier by bands of long-beaked 
predatory Kurds. Should they reach their asylum, they are 
caught in the meshes of a quite impervious network; they are 
sorted and sifted about by a swarm of active little officials—the 
police of the districts, the police of the towns, the political police. 
Camps are instituted where the great majority will be detained 
at pleasure, to be returned at the first opportunity to their rifled 
homes. The repetition of this process is causing the decimation 
of the Armenian people in a surer and much more efficacious 
manner than any massacres...... Many Armenians go so far 
as to openly profess their preference for the Turkish Govern- 
ment. They state the matter neatly in the form of an antithesis, 
It is a choice between two oppressions, one physical and spas- 
modic, the other moral and systematic.” 

Mr. Lynch, unlike the majority of travellers, believes in the 
Armenians—perhaps because he knows them at home and not 
merely in the corrupt atmosphere of Levantine ports—and he 
deplores what he fears will be their probable extinction by the 
sure and cruel methods he describes. He finds in them what 
is popularly termed “grit.” They have more depth of character 
than the Greeks (as might easily be), with equal business 
aptitudes, and they are quicker to learn than the Persians :— 

“In every profession, in business, and in the Government 
services, the Armenian is without a rival and in full possession 
of the field. He equips the postal service, and if you be so fortu- 
nate as to find an inn, the landlord will bean Armenian. Most 
of the villages in which you sojourn are inhabited by a brawny 
Armenian peasantry. In the towns, if the local governor attaches 
to your service the head of the local police, it will be a stalwart 
Armenian in Russian uniform who will find you either a lodging 
or a shady garden in which to erect your tents. If you remark 
on the way some well-built edifice which aspires to architectural 
design, it will be the work of an Armenian builder.” 


In short, most of the trade, industry, business, and work of 
the country is done by Armenians, and done well. All which 
inclines us to think that Mr. Lynch is over-pessimistic in his 
views of their future. A people who can do so much, and 
preserve their “grit” in spite of “moral and systematic 
oppression,” cannot surely be in immediate danger of 
annihilation. 

We have dwelt upon the political aspect cf this remarkable 
book because we have never before come across so favourable 
an account of the Armenian nation supported by personal 
evidence. Mr. Lynch may be too enthusiastic—though this 
is certainly not his characteristic fault—but at least he makes 
us “hear the other side.” It would, however, be a- serious 
mistake to think that these two massive volumes are filled 
with nothing but political dissertations. On the contrary, the 








greater part of their thousand pages contain a marvellously 
minute and detailed description of the country, illustrated by 
a multitude of admirable photographs (many of which ara 
tinted with excellent effect) and by numerous plans and mapa 
executed by the author and his friend Mr. Oswald. No such 
complete description of a large part of the great plateau of 
Asia Minor has hitherto been attempted, and the care with 
which the observations and surveys were made will render 
these volumes a standard work of reference for many years 
to come. We may specially instance the survey of the huge 
extinct crater of Nimrud, beside Lake Van—almost the largest 
crater in the world—as an example of the thorough and pains- 
taking manner in which Mr. Lynch carried out his explora. 
tions and prepared his plansand surveys. The various ascents 
of mountains, such as Ararat and Sipan, will interest that 
large class of readers who never tire of mountaineering records, 
whilst the descriptions of scenery, though over-elaborate and 
apt to be tedious, give a vivid impression of a country alter. 
nately wild and peaceful, barren and fertile, harsh and lovely, 
Nor can one pass over the appreciative notices and exquisite 
illustrations of Armenian architecture and antiquities, hitherto 
little studied except in one or two rare and costly archo. 
logical works. The chapter on the old capital of Ani may be 
compared with that on the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Echmiadzin—the two best chapters in the first volume—ag 
a study of contrasts between past and present. Mr. Lynch 
has spared no pains to work up his history, and very few of 
the researches of his predecessors have escaped him. We 
cannot honestly say that he has the gift of style; he overdoes 
his word-pictures, uses the perilous historic present, and 
is given to platitudinous philosophisings which could well 
be spared. Humour is wholly absent from his episodes of 
travel. These defects, however, are as nothing in comparison 
with the sterling merits of his comprehensive, accurate, and 
elaborate description of a little-known but most interesting 
country. He has made a real and important contribution to 
geographical and geological science, and has made it in such 
a manner that very little of it will need to be done again, 





A PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS.* 

Mr. Crozier in the pursuit of his great design has reached 
the political world and the problem of statesmanship. In no 
branch of human activity can his special method be more 
valuable. He seeks to bring politics into line with other 
forms of speculative thought, to provide a synoptic view in 
place of a hand-to-mouth opportunism, and from a survey of 
history and a consideration of the evolution of civilisation 
to deduce conceptions which may inform and enlighten state- 
craft. In the desert of unilluminating political treatises Mr. 
Crozier’s work stands out as something clear, fresh, and posi- 
tive; perhaps the most important contribution to the phil- 
osophy of the subject since Mr. Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. 
The policy of the Present is conditioned at every point by 
the evolution of the Past, and history is the best commentary 
on current politics. If the world has developed on certain 
lines, certain synthetic principles will have survived which 
may be used as a guide for the future. Politics in such a 
view will cease to be a casual atomic activity, dependent 
on a breath of popular feeling or an accident of fate, and will 
become a science, not indeed fully developed, but based on 
principles and advancing on intelligible lines. The a priori 
theorist will provide us with a science, but a science which is 
wholly divorced from facts. It is Mr. Crozier’s aim to hug 
the shore closely, and leave the windy deeps untried; sufficient 
for him if from the development of the past he can deduce 
certain broad practical truths which will provide a standpoint 
for the present. 

The two chief dangers in politics spring from an absence of 
theory, or from too much of it. The plain man, without any 
sense of the continuity of history or any suspicion that his 
world has had a long ancestry, lives in a cave, and any 
sudden crisis upturns the foundations of his belief. “In the 
mere present,” says Mr. Crozier finely, “ when cut off from all 
that has gone before, there is as much uncertainty and illusion 
as there is in a twilight seen through a window on suddenly 
awakening, and which may be either a joyous herald of the 
dawn or a foreboding of the approach of night.” On the 





* History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By 
John Beattie Crozier. Vol. III. London: Longmansand Co. [10s. 6d.] 
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other hand, the theorist pure and simple, having learned that 
civilisation advances by means of a series of great abstract 
jdeals, makes such ideals ends in themselves, and hardens into 
an absolute dogma what is only a temporary expedient. It is 
not Mr. Crozier’s aim to belittle such potent dogmas. They 
were in their time the heaven-sent inspiration of the world, 
the fountain of progress, the solvent of older tyramnies. 
But their virtue departed when their work was 
done, and instead of beinz regarded in their true light 
as temporary solutions of the world’s problems, they were 
consolidated by their devotees into a tyranny as great as the 
tyrannies they overthrew. They became the pillars of cheap 
statesmanship, and the point of view which sees in them the 
last word of human wisdom is precisely the point of view 
most alien to true statesmanlike foresight. Mr. Crozier 
examines with much fairness and acumen four of such 
abstractions,—the Christian spiritual ideal, the medieval 
ascetic ideal, the Reformation moral ideal, and the modern 
political ideal. As a means each has been the salvation of the 
world; as an end, worshipped blindly and unintelligently, 
each has been one of its enslavers :— 


“The sublime spirituality and ethics of Jesus, with its peace- 

at-any-price Gospel. if one may call it sc, could only work its 
regenerating leaven through society while the tramp of the legions 
was heard on the frontiers preserving the material peace and 
security of the Empire. The world could well afford the monks 
and nuns, the anchorites and begging friars, who in their 
best and purest times sought to keep alive the ideals of 
chastity, purity, and peace; the world could well afford to allow 
them their prayers, their vigils, and their fasts, as knowing well 
that the lusty worldlings around them might be depended on to 
continue both the population and the work of the world. The 
wintry rigours of the Calvinistic theology, again, which otherwise 
would have passed over civilisation with the grinding devastation 
of a glacier, might, in consideration of the precious cargo of 
morality which they carried, be safely pushed to their extreme 
in countries where there was always sufficient amenity, refine- 
ment, and polite culture»in Courts and in society to protect and 
nourish the arts of civilised life, and to balance the Puritan 
harshness and sourness of the great body of the people; while 
the fiery propaganda of the French Revolution even might be 
trusted not to become a universal conflagration, when most of the 
great countries of Europe still bent beneath the yoke of 
despotism.” 
So, too, with the fetishes of economics. Luidsser-faire, Trade- 
Unionism, the Free-trade of the Manchester School, Protec- 
tion, State interference,—all were real and fruitful conceptions, 
and all have been exalted into impotent abstractions by foolish 
devotees. And here precisely is the rock on which the so. 
called practical, unphilosophical statesman shipwrecks. He 
glories in being without political scholarship, in being a 
plain man of business who can face and control facts as they 
turn up. But he is helpless in the presence of abstract ideals, 
He is inevitably driven to take sides; and he becomes in time 
a partisan none the less violent because he is not in nature a 
theorist at all. Mr. Crozier takes John Bright as an instance 
of the practical statesman who when he once becomes 
possessed of new-born political abstractions, treats them as if 
they were coeval with the world. What, then, is the solution 
of the difficulty? The practical man must be taught not the 
windy generalities of the idealist, but a sane and philosophical 
doctrine of the evolution of civilisation. He must be provided 
with a scientific chart of progress, wherein he will learn 
the genesis and historical setting of the ideals which 
perplex him. You cannot divorce practical politics from 
speculative political thought; the important thing is 
to provide a genuine speculative system, and not isolated 
dogmas. Such an equipment would not free the statesman 
from every danger; there are many departments where history 
is no guide, and the future is wholly uncertain. But, in Mr. 
Crozier’s words, it would free him from illusions “in all that 
domain of domestic policy where statesmanship consists in 
not mistaking political means for political ends, political 
abstractions for political realities, the political methods 
adapted to one generation for the methods adapted to the 
changed conditions of another.” 


Such being Mr. Crozier’s basis, he proceeds to apply his 
principle to the politics of the modern world. He selects 


England, France, and America; he makes an analysis of the 
condition of each, states the problem and suggests a solution. 
We do not propose to follow him into this department of his 
work. His analysis is always acute. his proposals invariably 


wise and suggestive; but the whole section is more in the 





nature of examples to illustrate his cardinal principle than a 
systematic treatise. It is all done on too small a scale, much 
should be added both to the analysis and the synthesis, and 
Mr. Crozier is apt to apply the “evolution of civilisation” doc- 
trine too readily as a direct remedy, whereas it is not a 
practical expedient but a mental attitude, a philosophy not a 
scheme, a point of view and not a method. But he lays down 
incidentally certain rules of practical statesmanship, deduced 
from his survey of history, which seem to us worthy of the 
most serious consideration. Such are:—~ 

“The preservation of the organic type of any given historic 
society or people; the reforming of that society, and securing its 
progress, not by abstract ideals imposed on it in full panoply 
from without as in tiie French Revointion, but by modification of 
its existing institutions in the direction of the ideal by gradual 
increments and stages; the keeping society all of a piece as it 
were, and without the deep gaps and trenches made in its ranks 
by caste, monopoly, and other causes, a free passage being secured 
everywhere and for all; and lastly the concentration of attention 
primarily on those material, social, aud industrial conditions 
which keep open these rents and divisions, rather than on the 
people who profit or suffer by them.” 

Such are not the maxims of any creed, Conservative or 
Radical, but of that hznterland of political wisdom which goes 
to the making of every statesman. 

Mr. Crozier’s volume is a valuable counteractive.to many 
of the political tendencies of our day. The cheap moral 
fervour with which fads are advocated, the narrowness of 
academic politics, the rhetoric of the false Imperialist and 
the Little Englander alike, cannot live before the sane 
and healthy spirit which from a survey of the world’s 
history sees the transiency of dogmas and the true scope 
of the practical man. For politics is one of those intel- 
lectual half-way houses where a crude absolutism is an. im- 
pertinence. But on the other hand, Mr. Crozier is equally 
far from the crude opportunist who, despising theory, 
stumbles from one blind alley to another till Nemesis over- 
takes him, and he falls bodily into the power of an abstrac- 
tion. The writing is always dignified and clear, and at times 
is full of a serious eloquence. Few writers, too, can rival Mr 
Crozier in the aptness and picturesqueness of his illustrations, 
Sometimes he is tempted to a too great cleverness, and 
becomes fanciful; sometimes his analysis is a little arbitrary, 
and his synthesis too facile. But his faults are so few and 
his merits so great that we have little hesitation in recom. 
mending his book as the wisest and freshest of recent guides 
to political philosophy. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THE great talent of Lucas Malet, first fully revealed in 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife, has of late years been exercised with 
results hardly proportioned to her rich and manifold endow- 
meuts. In Sir Richard Calmady she has abandoned her ex- 
cursions into the bizarre, and given us what is probably the 
ripest fruit of her genius. The canvas is large, ulmost pano- 
ramiec, peopled with a multitude of well-contrasted figures, 
and illustrates the life history—the action extends from first 
to last over a period of thirty years—of a hero perhaps 
more cruelly handicapped for the race of life than any other 
representative of the beaw réle to be encountered in the range 
of modern fiction. For the curse of the Calmadys, a curse 
which came home to roost regularly generation after genera- 
tion, is finally lifted, in fulfilment of a prophetic jingle, by 
the advent of an heir half angel, haif monster. The cardinal 
episode of the narrative, we may note, raises in an 
acute form the whole question of “ maternal impressions,” 
and assumes, for the purposes of the plot, the possibility 
of a causal connection between a specific injury to a 
father and the physical development of his unborn son. The 
intrusion of the mysteries of gynecology into a work of 
fiction will seem to many out of place, if not gratuitous, 
though quite in keeping with the modern view that there are 
no limits to the subject-matter available to the novelisi. 
Still, while we hold that the legitimacy of the choice is gravely 
open to question, there can be no doubt as to the impressive- 


* (1.) Sir Richard Calmady. By Lucas Malet. London: Methuen and Co, 
6s. | ——-(2.) Corban. By Coustauce Smith. London: Hurst and Biackett. 
Fes -—(3.) Bunter’s Cruise. By Charles Gleig. London: Methuen and Co, 
[3s. 6d.J—(4.) Pranks: Duellist. By Ambrose Pratt. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. [6s.] (5.) The Devastators. By Ada Cauimbridge. London: Methuen 

















and Co. [6s3.] (6.) The Year One. By J. Binwetelle-Burton, “Loadon: 
Methuen and Co. [6s.] (7.) The Coward. By RK. L. Jetferson. London: 
Ward, Loek, aud Co. [6s.]—-(8.) A Modern Siacve Dealer. By A, P. Crouch 


Loudou: Ward, Lock, aud Co. (8s. 64.] 
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ness, the seriousness, and the poignancy with which Lucas 
Malet has developed a gruesome theme. For by the irony 0’ 
fate Richard Calmady, though in the literal or physica! 
sense only half a hero, is liberally endowed with precisely 
the qualities that would have won for him distinction in 
a life of action. As a child, girt round as he is by the 
vigilant care of his mother, and even up to the time of his 
leaving the University, the consciousness of all that his dis- 
abilities mean for himself and those with whom he is casually 
brought in contact, though now and then rudely and pain- 
fully awakened, brings him no abiding mental anguish. That 
comes with his entry into the wider world, and leads him into 
an acute phase of revolt, in which, resolved to be avenged on 
an unjust Providence—as though God acted on the lines of 
Le Roi s’amuse—he determines, in his own words, to have 
just all that his money, his position, and even his deformity 
can bring him of pleasure and notoriety. And this, the 
Venusberg phase of his existence, is traced with the 
same relentless logic that has marked the earlier chapters 
of the story. In the long run, seared in soul as well as 
maimed in body, he wins his way into the haven of domestic 
peace, thanks partly tothe ultimate triumph of the nobler side 
of his nature, but chiefly to the inexhaustible devotion of his 
mother, in whom Lucas Malet has given a picture of maternal 
love by turns tender and terrible. On the other hand, in 
his cousin Helen we have a realistic portrait of the eternal 
enchantress, the Belle Dame sans Merci, the Venus of the 
Venusberg, whose baleful sorceries bring Richard to the nadir 
of his fortunes. The book has so many of the elements of 
greatness—in its admirable presentation of the sum total of 
the heritage of a great English squire, in its portraiture, by 
turns mordant and sympathetic, of aristocrat and bour- 
geots, priest and man of pleasure, in its poetic appreciation of 
the amenities of country life and the beauties of the English 
landscape—that we cannot help regretting that the author 
should have succumbed to the temptation to make artistic 
capital out of a situation so abnormal as to be, if not incon- 
ceivable, at least extremely improbable. Classic tragedy 
affords a precedent for achieving the cathartic aim by the 
spectacle of a blind hero. For the hero deformed from 
birth, and driven by the sense of his deformity into an 
attitude of revolt, there is no parallel, and in our view no 
adequate justification, for the annals of real life have shown 
that where great mental ability has been combined with great 
physical drawbacks, the temper of resentment, defiance, and 
rebellion has been conspicuously absent. 

Corban deals with the self-imposed martyrdom of Honoré 
Lagrange, Curé of St. Quentin. He first leaves Paris, where 
he has achieved fame and popularity as a preacher, because 
he realises that he has been more occupied in exciting the 
interest of his charming cousin Herminie than in fulfilling his 
duty to God, and banishes himself to a dull little village. 
There, after many uneventful years, a new distraction arises in 
the person of his little half-brother Paul, but as Paul grows 
up Honoré once more finds the creature coming before the 
Creator. The remainder of the story is concerned with the 
fortunes of the two brothers, and culminates in a strong 
situation, when the priest, knowing his brother to be innocent 
of a charge of murder, is yet unable to rescue him without 
violating the seal of the confessional. The story is decidedly 
moving, and the pictures of French village life are charmingly 
drawn. 

In Bunter's Cruise Mr. Gleig tells how Ned Bunter, having 
gone without leave to say good-bye to his sweetheart, finds 
her more interested in novels of high life than in the realities 
of an A.B.’s career. He is pursued by the water police, takes 
to the water to escape, and on coming to shore appropriates 
the clothes of his own captain from a bathing machine. In 
these he drives off to a hotel, where, having looked at his 
letters and found out whose name and status he has 
appropriated, he determines to brave it out. Thus when 
the true captain arrives (he has just been appointed 
to the ‘Belleville’ and no one therefore recognises 


him) Bunter puts him in irons, and later on gets the ship’s 
doctor to certify that the man is suffering from mania. 
Naturally enough the impostor gets on very well with the 
A.B.’s, with whose grievances he sympathises, and when the 
real captain falls overboard while trying to heave the lead, 
the impostor Jumps after him, and at great risk saves the 





Hon. Roger Laxdale’s life. Finally, on the news of the death 
f Lord Boldrewood, the captain’s father, reaching him, Bunter 
manages to bring Laxdale on shore packed as a box of curios, 
Then they effect a change, Laxdale benefiting by Bunter’s act 
of gallantry in saving his life and thereby winning a wife, 
The story is wildly farcical, but, unlike many wild farces, 
decidedly amusing. 


The period of which Franks: Duellist treats no doubt left 
much to be desired in regard to manners and morals, and in 
the book before us, whether the manifold adventures of the 
hero with the fair sex, or the amusements of George IV. as 
Prince, or life at the Court of Napoleon are the author's 
theme, we have no lack of adventures illustrative of this 
quality. To those who find bloodshed and strong language 
an indispensable sauce to their diet in fiction, Franks; 
Duellist may be confidently recommended. 

There is nothing very devastating about Miss Cambridge's 
Devastators, for this is merely the name she gives to those of 
her characters who possess “il dono infelice della bellezza.” 
According to the idea of one of the characters of the book, 
of whom the author apparently makes a mouthpiece to air her 
own views, the good people on this earth are all severely 
plain,—this is a theory which if authoritat.vely proved would 
send many persons to peer with very mixed feelings into 
their looking-glasses. Like the sea captain settling the ship’s 
time, the novelist has always the power to “make it so” 
when proving a favourite notion, and Miss Cambridge has 
carried out her idea thoroughly. Of the two handsome people 
in the book, one is wicked and the other weak, while dark 
hints are given as to the peccadilloes of the heroine's father, 
who possessed the fatal gift,—which, however, he was not so 
cruel as to transmit to his daughter. According to the 
modern fashion, the action of the book is spread over a long 
period of years, and we leave the erstwhile handsome hero 
as a stout middle-aged gentleman gathering round the fire 
with the other fogeys at his daughter’s first dinner party. 
But the interest of the book is not strong enough in the first 
instance to last in this way into posterity, and though a 
lovely moral is pointed by the dégringolade into a wig and 
paint of the bad heroine, the reader is decidedly weary of the 
story before he reaches the last chapter. 


If the title of The Devastators were applied to Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton's new story, it would certainly be more obvious than 
it is when given to Miss Cambridge’s novel. There is a fine 
amount of devastating in Mr. Burton’s book, The Year One, 
which is a story of the French Revolution, and includes a lurid 
description of the September massacres in La Force. Mr. 
Burton does not even spare us a hint at the brutal story of 
Madame de Lamballe’s trunkless head and “ coiffez moi cela,” 
which is something like devastation. The story is a brisk 
and bustling romance, and blood flows like water through its 
pages. However, all at last ends well from the point of view 
of hero and heroine, who escape “looking out through the 
little window” by a series of hairbreadth adventures. Readers 
will feel a sense of renewed thankfulness on finishing the book 
in having lived a hundred years too late to have witnessed 
such horrors. 


Mr. Jefferson’s story, The Coward, is not a very satisfactory 
book to read. It is the history of a literary youth who seeks 
his fortune in London, and all through his life tumbles into 
every possible sordid scrape. The figure of Detheredge., the 
clever, drinking editor to whom the hero attaches himself, is 
drawn with a certain vigour; but the whole atmosphere of the 
book is so flat with stale tobacco and alcohol that it is diffi- 
cult to take an interest even in the studies of character, which 
are undoubtedly drawn with a certain amount of power. 


An island off the West Coast of Africa forms the un- 
familiar scene of most of the adventures of A Modern Slave 
Dealer. There are kidnappings, rescues, and escapes in the 
book, and as the date is the present day, it is obvious that 
Mr. Crouch was quite right in choosing a locality belonging 
to Spain and situated some way off (in the Bight of Benin, to 
be precise) to invest these lawless doings with any semblance 
of probability. The story is not bad reading in its own 
particular line, though it can make small claim to originality. 
Indeed, in this class of book originality is hardly to be hoped 
for. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ae el 
THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 
The Woman at Home continues to fulfil its mission of making 
the world it appeals to better by pictures of virtuous and self- 
devying Royalty and by good stories of good people. The 
September number, however, is not a strong one. Mrs. 
Burnett Smith shows some symptoms of being “ written 
out” in her very “thin” sketch of ‘“ Rachel Waters,” a 
“Jiterary woman,” with a villainous temper and an_ idiot 
brother, who makes her living by sub-editing; the other short 
stories are not at all notable; and Miss Edith Fowler’s “The 
World and Winslow ” does not greatly improve, and hardly even 
appears to “move,” as it drags its length along. ‘The miscel- 
lapeous articles upon such subjects as the shopping of millionaires 
and the dresses of fashionable women are fatiguing rather than 
interesting, though it may be important tc know that “ when I 
saw her [Mrs. Derek Keppel] last she was looking to admiration 
in a ‘Neville’ blouse a few days before sailing in the ‘ Ophir.’ ” 
—tThe new number of the Humanitarian is gentle to dulness, 
even although Sir Lewis Morris contributes an ode on the ninth 
jubilee of the University of Glasgow, in which he gives the 
dattering testimony from Wales that he— 
“ Prizes above all else the noble thirst 
For knowledge which we gained from Scotland first.” 
The articles on “‘ Buddhism as a Moral Force,” “The Causes of 
Heredity,” and “The Housing of the Working Classes” are 
interesting, but not otherwise noteworthy.——The new number 
of Good Words, which is undoubtedly doing its best to hold its 
own against many rivals, is valuable for the variety of 
its informing articles, such as “A Scottish Marine Station and 
its Development,” “Old Coaching Inns,” and “Seed Homes in 
Pine-land,.” The short stories are rather poor, but “The Shoes 
of Fortune” is up to even Mr. Neil Munro's standard in romance. 
—Canon Scott Holland dominates the new number of the Com- 
monweal—a varied and more than usually vigorous one—to wiich 
he contributes articles on Bishop Westcott and “The Heart of the 
Empire.” “The Social Function of a London Parish” and “'The 
Fruits of the Session” are worth reading, as also to a greater 
extent than usual are “ Notes of the Month,’—-even though ona 


Life” are sufficient in themselves to give character and originality 
to the Wide World Magazine. Dr. Conan Doyle contrives to be 
fair and calm even when he is retelling the “black week ” stories 
of Magersfontein, Stormberg, and Colenso; if Captain Dreyfus 
shows a little emotion, that is exeusable. In addition, the Wide 
World Magazine gives several very readable articles and stories, 
notably “Through Unknown Abyssinia,” by Captain Powell- 
Cotton, and “In a Floating Tomb,” by Mr. Richard Pearce. —— 
Well printed, lavishly illustrated with portraits and other photo- 
graphs, the World’s Work, which is published by Doubleday, 
Page, and Co., New York, seems likely to justify its title by 
giving an accurate representation of the material progress made 
by the world, and particularly by America, The September 
number treats of such subjects as the biggest ship—the ‘ Celtic’ 
—civil government in Puerto Rico, the work of the Arnold Arbo: 
retum, an American bridge near Mandalay, &c. 








ART-BOOKS, 

Turner and Ruskin. By F. Wedmore. (George Allen. £7 7s.) 
—The principal feature of these two large volumes is the number 
and excellence of the ninety-one reproductions in photogravure 
of Turner’s pictures. To each of these has been added an extract 
from Ruskin, while a brief account of the life ot the painter 
is given by Mr. Wedmore. What a wealth of imagination 
there is in these few selections gathered from out of the amazing 
treasure-house of Turner’s work. Tho resource of the artist seems 
endless; the passion is volcanic in its outpouring. How small 
and shallow seems the stream of modern landscape art, with its 
commonplace realisation of common things. Mr. Wedmore is to 
be ‘congratulated on the very interesting choice of pictures he 
has made, many coming from private collections, and thus doubly 
welcome from their unfamiliarity. 

We have already noticed at length the first two volumes of the 
National Gallery Catalogue, edited by Sir E. J. Poynter (Cassell 
aud Co., £7). The present volume consists of the English 
School], and includes the Tate Gallery. Every picture is repro- 
duced, from the masterpieces of Reynolds to the mistakes of the 
Chantrey Bequest purchases. 

Roman Art. By Franz Wickhoff. Translated by Mrs. Arthur 





must differ from the views of the writers. —-There are two excel- 
lent articles of the “‘ miscellaneous” kind in the Leisure Hour for 
September—The Lumberers of Minnesota” and “Glories of 


Row,” which is full of an energetic humour that is expended on 
the head of an unpopular landlord ——The Girl’s Realm has now 
established itself as one of the best periodicals for girls. The | 
September number contains several good articles and “storyettes,” 
among the best of the latter being a comic.one in which two 
children style themselves ‘General French” and ‘“ De Wet.” 
There is also a sprightly Japanese play, “ The Night of a Hundred 
Years."——-The Girl’s Own Paper and the Boy’s Own Paper have 
of late undergone but little change in the character 
of their contents, although there appears a growing 
tendency on the part of the illustrators of the latter 
to become extravagantly comic. The stories in the Girl’s 
Own Paper might surely be improved. The buik of them deal 
with commonplace situations in too commonplace a way. Thus 
“A Sensible Girl” has nothing better in it than the familiar 
incident of a girl marrying the man she respects and not the man 
sheloves. There is no lack of vigour, however, in the “adventures” 
that appear in the Boy’s Own Paper. They are almost too full of 
incident,——The Expositor for September contains, in addition to 
the usual features, the first of a series of anonymous articles 
bearing the attractive title of “An Individual Retrospect of the 
Religious Thought of the Nineteenth Century.” The author 
tells us that when he entered the University of Cambridge in 
1872 it “was passing under that wave of materialistic unbelief 
that, although short in duration and followed by strong reactions, 
was powerful while it lasted.”——-The Rev. Dr. Sinker’s “ Cam- 
bridge Reminiscences of Bishop Westcott” are the most inter- 
esting feature of the September number of the Churchman. They 
prove—what was certainly not generally understood or known— 
that, besides being “ a profound scholar, a theologian of exceptional 
grasp, and a saintly mystic,” Westcott was a statesman, an excel- 
lent man of business, and “an ideal chairman.” “ Our Lord’s 
Present Mediatorial Office” and “The Haida Language” are among 
the papers in this number of the Churchman that are especially 
worth reading.——The Public School Magazine continues in admir- 
able and strenuous fashion to“ supply a felt want.” The September 
number gives all the cricket and other news that boys enjoy, and 
a detailed sketch of Mill Hill School.k——Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
“Great Boer War” and Captain Dreyfus’s “ Five Years of my 








Strong. (W. Heinemann, 36s. net.)—This is a very interesting 
book, in which the author seeks to separate the purely Roman art 
from that hybrid variety known as Graeco-Roman. The author 
lays stress on the distinctly Roman, we might say Etruscan, or 
even Tuscan, characteristic of portraiture. In all the Roman work 
uninfluenced by the Greek there is a feeling of individuality 
quite apart from the more idealistic Hellenic art. The author 
has much to say that is interesting on the subject of Roman 
paintings and their connection with the earliest Christian illus- 
trations found in illuminated books, such as the Vienna MSS, 


| containing the first book of Moses. Herr Wickhoff thinks that 


the influence of Byzantine art upon the earliest Christian 
painters and sculptors has been exaggerated. It seems highly 
reasonable to suppose that the numberless remains of Roman 
sculpture and painting existing in Italy in the fourth century 
largely influenced the early Christian artists. 

A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. By Russell Sturgis. 
(Macmillan and Co. 25s. per vol.)—The seccnd volume brings 
this work down to the the letter “ N”; a third, still to be issued, 
will complete the set, The articles are short and fully illustrated, 
and an immense number of subjects are treated of. The book is 
not only a most useful one to refer to for a specific purpose, but 
it is also very delightful to turn its pages and read anywhere. 

A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500-1800. 
By Reginald Blomfield. (G. Belland Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is a 
reduced form of a former work in two volumes by the same 
author. ‘The writer points out that the Italian workmen who 
came over in such numbers in the reign of Henry VIII. were 
succeeded after the Reformation by Germans. This was unfor- 
tunate, as instead of the Renaissance style coming direct from 
Italy, it came distorted through the German mind, which hag 
never been able to feel truly the classic style in art. 

Eighteenth Century Colour Prints. By Julia Frankau. (Mac- 
millan and Co, £8 8s.)—This is a very bulky book upon a rather 
slender subject. The eighteenth-century engravers were nothing 
if not light and pretty,—in fact, one often wishes they had not 
poured their sweet sauce over everything quite so evenly. It 
matters little if the inanities of the Rev. W. Peters are well 
sugared, but when it comes to Reynolds it is annoying to have 
the grandeur of his technique reduced to a pretty formyla. The 
essay at the beginning of the book contains not only technical 
accounts of colour printing, but there is also much amusing 
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gossiping biography both of the artists and their sitters. The 
latter part of the volume is given up to fifty-one good reproduc- 
tions of typical engravings in monochrome, while a colour print 
forms the frontispiece. 

The Hundred Best Pictures, (Letts and Co. In 1s. parts.) —No one, 
of course, will approve entirely the works included in any selec- 
tion of this kind, but the proportion of first-rate works is large. 
The reproductions are extremely good, the lines of the screen 
being so emall as to be practically invisible, and the paper has not 
that offensive white polish of so much process work, but is dull of 
surface and of a pleasant cream colour. The reproductions of the 
Ansidei Madonna and “The Age of Innocence” are as good as 
possible. We heartily wish that some enterprising publisher, 
instead of adding to the vast quantity of inferior books on the 
Renaissance which now pour from the printing presses, would 
issue a series of cheap but well-executed reproductions of the 
works of the masters. A complete collection of the works of 
Michelangelo, Titian, or Leonardo, if of a good size, would be of 
much more interest than are the never-ending number of “ mono- 
graphs ” and “series ” of great printers. 

George J. Pinwell. By G. C. Williamson. (G. Bell and Sons, 
21s.)—The author says that while no proper record of the life of 
Pinwell exists, many stories to the detriment of his character 
have been circulated. Thus the aim of the present work 
is to give the true view of Pinwell based on the testimony 
of the ariist’s widow and of his nearest friends, Sir J. 
Linton and Mr. North, and others. Pinwell belonged to 
that brilliant group of painters and book-illustrators which 
included Walker and Houghton, and, like them, he died 
in 1875, being then only thirty-three. Pinwell was both a 
romantic painter and a realist. He could create pure dreamy 
poetry like “Gilbert 4 Becket’s Troth” or the “ Elixir of Love,” 
or he could draw a realistic street scene for the Graphic, like the 
one reproduced in the present volume called “ The Lost Child.” 
Pinwell was a colourist in the sense that he studded his pictures 
with the gems of separate though harmonious colour. He could 
use colour, too, in a dramatic way, as in the figure of the Pied 
Piper, who is enveloped in a curious swirling garment of flame- 
like orange. The book before us has a number of illustrations, 
both of Pinwell’s water-colour and black-and-white work. Some 
of these last, representing country scenes, are of great beauty. 
A number of catalogues of pictures complete this useful book. 

The Birmingham Municipal School.of Art has printed an 
address delivered by Mr. W. R. Lethaby which is well worth 
the serious attention of all interested in “the study and prac- 
tice of artistic crafts.” Mr. Lethaby goes at once to the root of 
the matter when he insists that the student must not get a vague 
art education, and then seek to apply it to some particular branch 
of work. Rather, he musi first settle what kind of work he 
intends to do, and then go to the schools to learn how best to do 
it. The author says:—“‘ The A. B. C. of the position is this:— 
A. Find an opening, or at least what looks like an opening. 
B, Join a school which has a class as nearly related as possible to 
what you have decided is to be yourcalling. C. Have a wide 
craft ambition. Do not be content merely to sew and gum, 
but learn all about the matter in hand; learn to draw well, 
learn the delightful art of designing. And, finally, learn to dis- 
criminate between the beauty which expresses fine skill, fine mind, 
and sweet spirit, from mere make-believes and tricks of fasbion, 
or the ‘ art-gone-sour’ which seems so characteristic of a class 
of design which poses as being ‘up-to-date.’ * Mr. Lethaby 
points out how many winor arts might be improved, tombstones 
for instance. 

To turn from the theory to the practical result, an article in 
the August number cof the Artist by Mrs. W. Chance is well 
worth reading ; for, besides being written with humour, it is full 
of sense. The article starts from the practical point of view 
of the difficulty in getting reasonably beautiful furniture for a 
house, and states three methods,—to buy old, which is 
either very expensive or has to be picked up after prolonged 
search, to buy trade things, or so-called “arts and crafts” pro- 
ductions. The author gives many drawings of the three different 
kinds, showing how simple and beautiful is the old, how ugly 
and pretentious is the ‘‘trade,” and how affected the “arts and 
crafts.’ The examples given are typical of the general run, and 
not representative of the remarkable specimens, either good or 
bad, of each kind. Mrs. Chance truly points out that the most 
terrible of all things is when the “trade” copies the “arts and 
crafts” and turn out the irregularities of handwork by 
machinery. Weare told that good results have been obtained 
by employing ordinary carpenters to make simple things such as 
beds, no attempt being made to copy old work, but care was 
taken that the mouldings were good and the construction simple. 





aa, 
in your house that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be 
beautiful.” We should call this a ‘“ desperate saying.” The 
wildest enormities of “trade” and “farts and crafts” furniture 
their makers probably “ believe to be beautiful.” 


The Monastery of St. Luke of Stiris in Phocis. By R. W. Schultz 
and Sidney Howard Barnsley. (Published for the British Schoo} 
at Athens by Macmillan and Co. £3 33.)—The Committee 
of the Athens School, considering that Byzantine art in 
Greece was a fit subject for their attention, entrusted a survey 
of existing monuments to the authors of the present volume, 
Owing to lack of funds the publication of the results attained hy 
the investigation was delayed till, by the assistance of Dr. Edwin 
Freshfield, it was possible to publish a portion of the material 
collected. The result is the volume before us, which is a mono- 
graph on the Monastery of St. Luke, a most important 
example. On a part of the Helicon range, and about four 
miles from the sea in the bay of Aspra Spitia, stands the monas: 
tery, which the authors describe as “‘ one of the most complete and 
interesting monuments of the Byzantine art of the eleventh cen. 
tury.” Besides a large amount of verbal description, this book con- 
tains a number of measured drawings and plans, sectionsand eleva. 
tions, and coloured drawings of mosaics and marble pinelling, 
There is a strange fascination about Byzantine architecture. It ig 
so solemn and massive in its lines, and yet lends itself to such 
wealth of decoration; the tympanums and spandrils seem mado 
to be filled by mosaics, and the massive building can be encrusted 
with gorgeous marbles without any weakening of the strength of 
effect. ‘I'he mosaics in this church seem to be much like all other 
Byzantine work. One head cf our Lord which is in the narthex 
over the door into the church is of exceptional grandeur. The 
authors describe it thus: ‘* The expression of the face is calm, 
benign, and full of sweetnesz, the modelling round and full, the 
workmanship is very careful, every detail having been studied, 
and the gradation of tone has none of the harshness which we 
observed in so many of the other mosaics in the church.” The 
reproduction of this heat given in the book fully justifies this 
description. The illustrations, based upon photography, are not 
entirely satisfactory, as there is a general fuzziness pervading 
them which is not an advantage when one wishes to study details 
of architecture. This criticism does not, of course, apply to the 
outline architectural drawings. 

An Album of Drawings, By J. Guthrie. (R. Brimley Johnson, 
33. 6d. net.)—These drawings, reprinted from magazines, are 
original in character, and have a dreamy spirit tinged with 
poetry, two landscapes, “ Morning” and “ Morning Star,” being 
beautiful in design and feeling, though the peculiar cffect of 
white dots all over the darks is too suggestive of “ hundreds and 
thousands” on a cake. 

The Connoisseur, (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1s.)—The 
first number of this monthly magazine ceals with a variety of 
subjects, from Greek gems to Mafeking siege stamps. An article 
describes Sir C. Tennant’s collection of pictures, and old plate 
marks, furniture, and lace are treated of. The illustrations are 
very well done, and the magazine should be useful to those 
who are interested in “ collections.” 

Etchings by E. Piper, R.P.E. 


The Church Towers of Somerset. ‘ 
Introduction and Descriptive Notes by J. L. Warden Page. 
(Frost and Reed, Bristol.)—A further instalment of this work 
issued in parts has reached us. We can only wish that the idea 
of the work, which was a good one, had been carried out a little 
more thoroughly. The notes are superficial, and there is great 
monotony in the etchings. Although each is no doubt an accurate 
portrait of details, the artist has failed to give an impression of 
the character and individuality of the towers. We are given 
neither an architect’s study of detail nor an artist’s impression 
of beauty. This is a pity, because the subject was one out of 
which so much could be made, for the towers of Somerset stand 
by themselves. They have a general likeness of style which 
makes them stand apart, while there is plenty of artistic indi- 
viduality in different examples. Architecture is never really 
impressive unless it combines well with its landscape surround- 
ings, but itis one of the merits of the Somerset builders that 
they could adapt their work to their locality. The exquisite 
grace of Wiscombe tower suits the smiling lower slope of 
Mendip on which it stands as perfectly as the heavier mass of the 
tower at Chewton dominates the somewhat uncouth lines of the 
upper valley of the same hills. In this work before us the land- 
scape is primitive, and confined to an occasional tree pushed in 
from the side like a stage property. Some day we hope this 
subject may be treated again, and a photograph or architect's 
measured drawing given us for the facts, and an artist’s impression 
of the church tower as it forms part of its surrounding landscape 


The article concludes with the saying of Morris: ‘“ Have nothing for the sentiment. 
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Botticelli, By Ernst Steinmann. Translated by Campbell 
Dodgson. (H. Grevel. 4s.)--As far as it goes, this monograph 
is pleasantly written and sensible. The fault we have to find 
with the book, as with so many more of its class, is that we are 
told so much more about the painter than the paintings. These 
last are treated too much as mere indexes to the character of the 
man. Although the man was a very interesting one, his pictures 
are of far more value to us than his personal history. Supposing 
nothing whatever were known about the man Botticelli, the loss 
to the world would not be irreparable or even considerable. But 
eliminate the whole of his painting and the loss to art is 
immense. This painter is completely original; if he had not existed 
a whole phase of beauty of sentiment, of form and colour, would 
have been denied us. The writer on Botticelli who will help us 
most is he wh» examines and explains the artist’s attitude 
towards problems of colour, line, and composition and technique, 
for itis in these taings that the wonderful originality and poetry 
of the man were manifested. 

La Peinture Allemande aw XIX. Siecle. Par le Marquis de la 
Mazelitre. (Plon-Nourrit.)—'Those who are interested in German 
art will find an exhaustive and well-reasoned account of 
it in the bulky volume before us, which, after the manner of 
French books, tumbles to pieces on the pages being turned over. 
The author in the first chapter traces the general principle of 
development of German art, and in the rest of the book gives 
detailed accounts of painters and schools. The following quota- 
tions from the introduction gives an insight into the author’s 
way of dealing with his subject, and shows that, however 
philosophical and historical his method may be, he thoroughly 
appreciates the special characteristics of painting as au art :— 

“ Ainsi, plus que les sujets toujours volontairement choisis, la 

technique inconsciente révele le génie d’une époque ou d’un pays ; 
et la facture plus inconsciente encore trahit le caractére méme de 
Yartiste. Le coup de pinceau d'un. peintre est comme son 
écriture. L’idée, la composition, le choix du sujet, la maniére 
de le comprendre, la couleur, la qualité de la pite appartiennent 
surtout & Vécole; le coup de pinceau, ec’est le peintre 
méme; on ne pourrait limiter sans faire un faux. Mais 
comme toutes les écritures d’un temps présentent des caractéres 
communs, toutes les factures d’un temps se ressemblent, montrant 
une génération d’artistes timides ou hardis, scrupuleux ou faciles 
ase contenter, calmes ou nerveux, volontaires ou bons enfants, 
asc¢tiques ou sensuels, =e L’évolution de l’art alle- 
mand nous apprend ainsi l’évolution méme de 1] Allemagne: 
idéaliste, au temps des fresques pales, qui représentent des 
sujets classiques ou religieux; hésitante dans la pratique mais 
pleine du réve du progrés, alors que les fresques plus colorées, 
et les grands tableaux de chevalet exposent la philosophie 
de V’histoire; de plus en plus réaliste, quand le tableau, de pite 
grasse et de tons éclatants, abandonne Vhistoire, d'abord pour le 
genre historique, ensuite pour les genres; d’un réalisme toujours 
plus individualiste, quand le naturalisme veut rendre toute la 
vie moderne et l’impressionnisme tous les sentiments de lime 
moderne.” 
This idea that the actual manipulation of the paint and the 
essential spirit of art are closely and indissolubly connected is 
entirely true, though too often ignored. Until the ordinary 
visitor to galleries realises this he remains on the outside of 
pictures. This, as M. de la Mazeliére points out, is true of all 
schools, and not only of the German. This book has many 
illustrations, and we can see the slavish imitations by Overbeck 
of Perugino and Raphael, and confirm our opinion that there is 
one thing the German artist has never done well, and should 
never do, and that is paint an ideal undraped figure. The art of 
modern Germany has no more interesting figures than those of 
Bécklin and Menzel, boti of which receive sympathetic treatment 
in the present volume. The former of these two was born at 
Baile, and was endowed with a really original and poetic imagina- 
tion, sombre, fantastic, and inspiring, especially in his pictures 
in which the landscape predominates. To realise his greatness 
we have only to compare his works as shown here with the fur- 
fetched dulness of Stuck and Thoma. 


Messrs. Dobbs, Kidd, and Co. have commenced, under the title 
of Beautiful Pictures, the issue in monthly parts of the reproduc- 
tions of the best and best-known works of British and foreign 
artists. ‘The first number, just issued, gives representations of, 
among other artists, Sir Edwin Landseer, George Morland, 
Albert Moore, and Fred Walker. The reproductions are ad- 
mirably executed, and the letterpress accompanying them 
decidedly to the point. 

Under the title of Pictorial Britain and Ireland Messrs. Cassell 
andCo. are publishing in twenty-one fortnightly parts a series of 
pictures, with explanatory letterpress, of the best-known citiesand 
other “features ” of the United Kingdom. The first deals with 
and does justice to Edinburgh and the district of which it is 
the centre. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 








Anselm and his. Work. By the Rev. A.C. Welch. (T. and T. 
Clark. 33.)—This is a volume of “The World’s Epoch- 
Makers” Series, edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. The subject 
divides itself naturally into two parts, the philosophical and the 
historical. It is no derogation to Anselm’s greatness as a 
thinker to say that the latter is by far the more important. 
The world has, in a sense, moved away from the mental stand- 
point which Anselm and his contemporaries occupied; but the 
problem of the true relation between the spiritual and the 
temporal in the government of mankind remains with us, and 
probably will remain to the end. Mr. Welch treats this part of 
his subject with much insight and with unfailing equity. It is 
difficult to hold the balance when we have the saintly Archbishop 
in one scale and the violent and profligate King with his time- 
serving prelates in the other. Yet there was something in the 
contention of Rufus which demands our sympathy ; and something 
inthe demands of Anselm which we cannot but feel encroached 
on the liberties of England. The account given of the great battle 
fought round various pcints, of which investiture was the most 
important, is highly instructive. The picture of the Archbishop 
himself is strikingly attractive. What a graphic touch it is when 
we see the ascetic student carried away by his intense interest in 
some question started by the reading of the day, and eating 
unconsciously whiie one of the monks seizes the rare chance of 
replenishing his master’s plate! 


Another volume in “The Century Bible” (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack, Edinburgh, 2s.) is The Pastoral Epistles: Timothy and Titus, 
edited by R. F, Horton, M.A. Mr. Horton frankly acknowledges 
the difficulties which surround the question of the authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles. ‘They cccur to him, he saya, with “overwhelm- 
ing force”; at the same time, he cannot but feel that there is 
much that is Pauline in the Epistles, “ The difficulties in believing 
in the fabrications outweigh the difficulties of accepting the 
genuineness.” The introduction is one of the most satisfactory 
pieces of honest, candid work that we have ever seen. The book, 
as a whole, is not for every one; but a thoughtful student 
could not do better than make it his own. We must 
take exception to the dictum that “the notion that the bad 
character of the clergy does not hinder the grace which they 
administer” is “ corrupting.’”’ No one seriously denies that a bad 
clergyman is a very mischievous person; but to hold that the 
sacraments which he administers are invalidated by his badness 
is the beginning of unntterable confusion. Does Mr. Horton hold 
with the Donatists in this matter? Article XXVI, is not 
intended to go beyond Augustine.——-With this we may mention 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. William Robert- 
son, appearing in the very useful series of ‘“‘ Guild Text Books” 
(A. and C. Black, 6d. net). 





St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. By Rose 
Graham. (Elliot Stock. 7s, 6d.)—Gilbert of Sempringham 
came of a knightly family. He received a clerk’s education 
because he was of a misshapen body, and unfit for war. He 
took Orders, however, only under compulsion, and steadily 
refused preferment. When the Bishop of Lincoin offered him an 
archdeaconry he declined. “He knew of no quicker or more 
ready way to destruction.” Succeeding to his father’s lands, he 
set about founding the Order which was to bear his name. *It 
was the only Order native to England, and was remarkably con- 
stituted. Its theory was a combination of men and women 
religious, rigidly separated, but yet mutually helpful. They used 
the same church (though not on all occasions), but it was divided 
by a high wall from east to west. In this there was a turn-table 
window of communion, and another window of confession, “ of 
the length of a finger and hardly a thumb in breadth,” and pro- 
tected by an iron plate. ''wo canons and two nuns were present to 
look after the confessor and the penitent. On fourteen great 
festivals the brothers and sisters went in procession round the 
cloisters, but they were separated by curtains. The nuns cooked, 
washed, and made clothes for the whole community. The separate 
rule for each division was of a strict, though not of the very strictest, 
kind. The Gilbertines were at least as anxious as other Monastic 
Orders to free themselves from episcopal jurisdiction, and the 
Papal Curia, for a consideration, granted them large immunities. 
They absorbed parochia! revenues, and were not particularly 
scrupulous—so at least the Bishops averred—to provide for 
parochial needs: Papal protection was not, of course, granted for 
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nothing. In 1252 the house at Malton paid £61 8s. 8d. out of a 
revenue of £619 9s. 10d. This was a heavy tax, but in the 
following year it was more than doubled, amounting to £140 odd 
out of not quite £700. The Gilbertines seem to have been in 
perpetual financial difficulties. The Black Death affected them 
most disastrously. As to their general conduct, there is no 
evidence against them; but then it must be remembered thati 
they “audited their own accounts,” their resistance to the visi- 
tation of the Bishops having been generally successful. The 
adverse reports of King Henry’s Visitors are by common consent 
of little value. We would add to the list of “errata” “seven- 
teenth” for “sixteenth” on p. 134, Vermuyden drained the 
Fens in the later century. We are greatly obliged to Miss 
Graham for a learned and interesting book. 


Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. By H. C. G. Moule, 
D.D. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—Books of devotion are, for the most 
part, outside criticism. We will only say that there is no living 
theologian who is better qualified to write such a work than Dr. 
Moule. Any one who has studied his books must be aware that 
he has a special gift in this direction. Noone can make acquaint- 
ance with this volume without feeling an increased satisfaction 
at the choice which has singled out Dr. Moule for high place in 
the Anglican Church. 


We have received the annual volume of Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d. net). This 
volume contains fourteen papers, among which we would single 
out for mention “On the Aspect Theory of the Relation of Mind 
to Body,” by E. C. Benecke, and “The Belief in External 
Realities,” by G. Dawes Hicks, as dealing with questions which 
never lose their interest for thinkers. It would be well if the 
Society were to meet with more encouragement. We see that an 
excellent suggestion, that some of the criticisms on the papers, 
especially written communications, should be printed, had to be 
put aside on account of the want of means. 


A Report on the Oasis of Siva. By T. B. Hobler. (Cairo.)— 
Mr. Hohler visited the oasis of Siva (otherwise Siwah) in the 
summer of last year. The oasis, which lies somewhat less than 
two hundred miles inland, was reached by steamer to Mersa 
Matrou (twenty and a half bours), and camel journey across the 
desert (five days). Historically it is,known!as Hammonium, and 
was the seat of the famous Temple and Oracle. Both the past 
and the present of the place are full of interest. Mr. Hohler’s 
account of its physical conditions, its population, with the 
industry, trade, exports and imports, is highly interesting. The 
oasis is, of course, the result of local springs. Its chief produce 
consists of dates and olives, but there are also corn crops and 
various vegetables, fruits, &c. The date-palm is the predomi- 
nating growth of the country, both as to number and value. The 
total has been recently estimated at a hundred and sixty 
thousand, of which more than a fourth are wild,—i.e., grown 
from date-stones. Their fruit is palatable when fresh, but 
of no value when dried. The very best kind is El Ghazah; 
this is eaten by the rich only. The Saidi palm is the most 
common variety; of these more than £7,000 worth is exported. 
Next to the date comes the olive. The average value of 
this crop is put at £7,200, of which half is consumed 
locally. The taxes amount to £2,000 by the lunar year (the 
proposal to change the time of collection to the solar year met 
with opposition so fierce that it had to be abandcned). The 
population is unequally divided between the Senoussi and Madani 
segts. The first wholly occupy the western division, and are in 
the proportion of five to seven in the eastern. Party spirit runs 
very high. The social customs of the placeare curious, On the 
whole, isolation does not seem to work for the moral advantage 
of the people, though physically they are satisfactory. They are 
fanatic followers of Islam, but show the least possible effect of 
belief on conduct. One of the two sects forbids tobacco and 
coffee. Moslems as they are, they drink a fermented juice of 
the grape. 


The Story of Books. By Gertrude Burford Rawlings. (G. 
Newnes. 1s.)—Miss Rawlings is not quite so much in command 
of her subject as some of the contributors to the “ Library of 
Useful Stories” have been. We have, for instance, plenty of 
materials for reproducing the aspect and contents of a Roman 
library. “Hardly any solid information is available,” says our 
author. How about Cicero, who gossips about his books and 
bookcases, &c., and Martial, and the younger Pliny? Coming 
down to later times, Miss Rawlings is more at home. On the 
whole, what she has given us is a pleasant and readable book, but 
it might have been better done. 








An Artist’s Walks in Bible Lands. By Henry A, Harper, 
(R.T.S, 6s.)—Mr. Harper wrote much about scenes and places 
in the Holy Land. He had a ready and powerful pen, and to 
this gift he added that of artistic drawing. Many visits to 
the scenes which he described made him thoroughly familiar 
with his subject. In this volume we have a careful selection 
from his work. We may take particular topics at random— 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Golgotha, the Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well—ang 
we feel that we cannot go astray. We are in the hands of g 
guide who knows his way, and tells what to see and how best to 
see it. He holds, we see, that the traditional site of the Sepulchre 
is not authentic, but that “Jeremiah’s Grotto” is the true 
Golgotha. 


Notes for a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald. By Colonel W, 
F. Prideaux. (Frank Hollings. 6s. net.)—Colonel Prideaux 
probably knows as much about his subject as any man living, and 
the reviewer has little to do but thank him for an interesting 
volume. He tells us about the publication of FitzGerald’s various 
books, the reception they met with from the critics and the public, 
and other kindred matters. Of course the Omar-Khayim story 
figures among the rest,—two hundred copies published at a 
shilling, sold for a penny, and resold afterwards for large prices, 
in one instance for £52. Habent sua fata libelli. Mr. FitzGerald 
had a way of printing brief scraps of prose and verse which must 
make him a prime favourite with the bibliographer. 


We gladly welcome the ninth half-yearly volume (January-June) 
of Country Life (G. Newnes, 21s.), a@ weekly magazine which con- 
cerns itself de re rustica. In this subject many things, serious 
and sportive, are included. There is agriculture and horticulture, 
cricket (about which Mr. F. C. J. Ford contributes some sensible 
notes), golf, fishing, and other kindred things. There are pictures 
and descriptions of great country houses (some foreign villas are 
included, we see). There are even articles on the theatre, a 
matter which savours of the city rather than the country. On 
the distinctly serious side we have some valuable articles on 
cottage-building and rural economy generally. We would 
specially commend to our readers’ notice the facts and figures 
given on pp. 25-6 relating to the “ Winterslow Small Holdings.” 
The experiment seems to promise well. Indeed, it has begun to 
perform. Generally, Country Life is full of interesting matter to 
suit very various readers, as well as being among the most 
beautifully illustrated of our pictorial newspapers. 


Woodland, Field, and Shore. By Oliver G. Pike. (RTS. 
5s.)—Mr. Pike’s book is chiefly about birds and butterflies, and a 
very pretty book it is. It is not the less interesting because 
some of the localities which are described in it are by no means 
remote. When a writer professes to treat of “ Accessible Field 
Sports,” and, by way of example, suggests spring trout-fishing in 
Nova Scotia, one is a little annoyed; but Mr. Pike invites us to 
come with him to a “Middlesex brook,” a “ Middlesex wood,” 
and a “suburban orchard.” He wisely keeps the secret of the 
wood and brook; but such things are, and of a kind which one 
would hardly believe, within a very short distance of this great 
city. Evidently our author is a patient and careful observer of 
Nature, and has seen many curious things revealed only to those 
who are so qualified; evidently also he knows how to describe 
what he sees. 


Scuooi-Boors.—We have received in the series of “ Black- 
wood’s Classical Texts” (W. Blackwood and Sons, 1s. 6d. per 
vol.), under the general editorship of Mr. H. W. Auden, Virgil: 
neid, V., VI., edited by S. J. Basil Wynne Willson, M.A. ; Cesar: 
Gallic War, VI., VII., edited by C. A. A. Du Pontet, M.A.; 
and Horace; Odes I., II., edited by John Sergeaunt, M.A. We 
may compliment the general editor on the unity of method 
followed by the contributors to the series, though we venture to 
doubt the wisdom of printing every “v” as a “u” in class-books 
which profess to be elementary. The change, while technically 
justified, is scarcely worth the trouble which it will certainly 
cause to young learners. Another old-fashioned objection we 
may make is the including such an ode as “ Parcius iunctas 
quatiunt fenestras.” Surely no master would dream of reading 
it with young boys or girls,—girls must be reckoned with now- 
adays. Wesee that Mr. Sergeaunt deals with the immemorial 
puzzle of I. xxviii. “Te maris et terrae,” by supposing that 
the ghost of a shipwrecked sailor is addressing Archytas, 
whose tomb he finds on the seashore, and interrupts his address 
to implore the gift of a handful of earth from the captain of 
a coasting vessel. ‘“ Pulveris exigui munera” are thus made 
to mean the tumulus of the sepulchre. This seems a little, 
or not a little, strained. We have not space to examine in detail 
the other volumes, but may say that they seem generally satise 
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pont —-In the “ English Classics” (same publishers), general 
editor, J. H. Lobban, M.A., we have Pope (“ Essay on Criticism,” 

« Rape of the Lock,” “Essay on Man,” “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” 
«“fpistle to Augustus ”), edited by George Soutar, M.A. (2s. 6d.) ; 

Lamb: Select Essays, edited by Agnes Wilson (2s. 6d.) ; George 
Eliot Reader, edited by Elizabeth Lee (2s.); W. Hazlitt’s 
Essays on Poetry, edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. (2s. 6d.) 5 
and Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats, by A. D 
Innes, M.A. (2s. 6d.) The notes are put into narrow compass. 
Elaborate notes are sadly apt to take off the attention of learners— 
and, we may add, teachers—from what they are reading. In theend 
the class is found to know or care little about the essay or poem 
in its absorption in what other people have said about it, 
With these may be mentioned How to Succeed in Your Examina- 
tion, by George A. Wade, M.A. (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.) 
“The Private Tutor v. the Lecture,” “ Self-Education,” “ Prac- 
tical Work,” “ Subjects,” “Cramming,” “Overwork and Brain- 
fag,” “ Method in Answering Papers,”’—these, with others, are the 
matters about which Mr. Wade discourses, much to the profit, 
we imagine, of his readers—if they have the root of the matter in 
them. 
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An Income of £35 « year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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Arnold (Mrs. S. G.), Two Busybodies, Cr 8VO  .....cssseccenseererse seseee (Unwin) 5/0 
Arnold (Sir Ex dwin), The Voyage of Ithobal, cr 8vo. (J. Murray) net 5/0 
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Corbett (F. St. J.), A Thousand Things to Say in ener whan > net 5,0 
D’Annunzio (G.), Gioconda, er 8vo ........ ..(Hememanu) 3 
Danvers (C.), A Stolen Opera, Cr 8VO.........0. sorsescceccsesscccscsceeesseee (Pearson) 60 
De Fleury (M.), The Crimma! Mind, « BIGVO™ <ccsicsieee (Downey) net 3, 
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(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Dill (Bessie), The Lords of Life, cr 8vo ..... sessreeeee (LONG) 60 
Dobbs (W. J.), A Treatise on Elementary Staties, cr 8vo .. por 
Dunn (M. B.), Memory Street, Cr 8V0.........cccceseeeeeeeeee ...(Jarrold) 6/0 
Fea (Alan), King Monmouth, 1649-1685, 8vo. a 























Fuller (Hulbert), God’s Rebel, cr8vo te (Jarrold) 6/0 
Gould (S. Baring), Royal Georgie, cr 8vo. ‘ (Methuen) 6/0 
Graham (R. B. C.), A Vanished Arcadia. Svo . (Heinemann) 9,0 
Haverfield (E. L.), Jim’s Sweethearts, er 8vo . (Nelson) 26 
Hayens (H.), For the Colours, Cr EVO ..........0000 (Nelson) 6,0 
Henshaw (J. W.), Why not Sweetheart ? er 8vo ... (Unwin) 6,0 
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OROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH, 
MUNICIPAL pyhie es OF SCIENCE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPA 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APi POINT MENT of PRINCIPAL 
of new Secondary and Science School to be opened in January, 1902, 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold frst. 
rate University qualtications will, receive the first consideration. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications 
must be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 19: OL, 
(By order) W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical 
August 30th, i901, Tustruction Committes, 
COLLEGE, 


ING’S LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


( 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition tees, or Students lay 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few Vucancies tor Resident Students. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 83rd. 

For Prospectuses aud all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C 

LADIES’ DEPART MENT, Kensington.—MICHAELMAS TERM Cu. 
MENCES OCTOBER 14th.—Apply to the VICE- PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensingion 
Square. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

THE HOSPITAL is in close proximity to Paddington Station (G. W. R.), 
Marylebone (G. C. R.), Edgware Road and Praed Street (Met. and Dist. R, ), 
and Luucaster Gate (C. L. R.) 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL affords complete Courses of Study for the 
Meical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, ¢ and 
for the Dipiomas of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE.—Four Open 
Scholarships, value £145 to £52 10s., and two University Scholarships of £63 
each (open to students from Oxford and -Cambridge), will be competed for on 
September 24th and 25th next. 

For Calendar and full particulars, apply to the DEAN. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1901-1902, will commence on Tuesday, October Ist, 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will ‘be competed 
for Sept 24th, 25th, 26th. 

One Eutrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on Sept. 24th and 25th. Notice 
in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before Sept. 16th. 

There are annually EIGHTEEN RESIDENT Hospital Appointments open 
to Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students 54 guineas. 

Special terms iu favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci, 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


T. GEORGE’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
YDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. P. W. 
LATHAM, of Cambridge. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
A meena Fees, etc., etc., may be obtained on application to the Dean of tle 

chool, 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years aud £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Prelimin: uy Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


7 DINBURGH ACAD EM Y. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

‘The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A,, Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Rector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
sea — at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, *petween 10 and 
i o’cloe 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obta:ned from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jetfrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will be glad to see Parents by 
appointment. 


\NGLISH LITERATURE—Miss EDITH 'TYLEE 
‘4 GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
| Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
, Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams, References: J. Churton 
|; Collins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Publie Examiner), 
& others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &e., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


—A LIST of MEDICAL. MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING: RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


King Street, Scarborough, 






































| particulars, Schools also recommended, MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 


Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumperlaud Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


LY XCELLENT HOME SCHOOL. Beautiful country 
situation, bracing air, near seaside. Principal Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Classical Tripos, and distinguished staff English and_foreign 
mistresses, Great successes University and Musical Examinations. Splendid 
gymnasium, fencing, hockey, tennis, riding. Excelient diet. OFFERS 





i IMMEDIATE VACANCIES (2 or 3), half-jees, to Gentlemen’s Daughters, 
; Army, Clergy, &c, References to Bishops, Clergy, Medical men, Professors of 


Cambridge. &e. Prospectus forwarded.—Apply by letter to ‘H.,” 
Avlington Road, London, N.W. 


TT 2 AYS, ESSAYS, &c, and ALL 
KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly _ carefully 

executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000_ words. 

Testimonials from many bnewaty persons, (Established 1893, Jo miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, S, 
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— HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked success 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
Special Terms 


+, lanruages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
poh oe am the daughters of naval aud military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


o VE R oe @& & BE SG. 
Prospectus on lata to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPT' 


N, ~ 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 


games. 
°° MAR 











GARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Tiead-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual xtention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class educavion on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 


ISS STEEL-JOHNSON OFFERS a Happy Refined 

HOME, with every modern Educational advantage, to the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Prepares for all Exams. Foreign Languages and Music 
specialities. Head English Mistress, B.A.; Music Mistress, L.R.A.M.; French 
Mistress, Masters. Large detached house; extensive grounds; most healthy 
and bracing locality; an easy distance from London.—Blandford House, 
Braintree, Essex. 


| | Stele SCHOOL, HASLEMERE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER Isth, 1901. 
OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 


Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 


YHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professioual standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 
upils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 

ASLEMERE. 


EECHCROFT, ST. EBBA’S, EPSOM. — High-class 
HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.  Recom- 
mended by the Rev. Canon Hunter, Christ Church, Epsom; Lady Adye; 
Lady Kennaway; and many other parents of pupils past and_present.— 
Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss GERTRUDE A. GILBERT. 





























(HOBEAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 








_ charming HOME to ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES. Excellent oppor- 
tunity of acquiring French and accomplishments. References exchanged.— 
Terms on application to Malame LANTZ, 6 Rue Théodule Ribot, Boulevard de 
Courcelles, Paris. 


BAreaM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
_GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
ollege, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 
HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11, The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


UTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 
) in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day Schoo] 
Co.) Dry, bracing climate ; detuched house; good garden. First-rate instruc- 











TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A FEW STUDENTS are RECEIVED for BOARD and RESIDENCE in the 
WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM.—Appli- 
cations to be made to the Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY (Som. Coll., Oxford). 


IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1901, 

at LOAKES HOUSE. Two vacancies. — For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. 
GEORGE F. E. SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


LEINSTER GARDENS, W.—MORNING CLASS for 

CHILDREN between the ages of four and seven CONDUCTED by Miss 
MARGARET HART, an experienced Kindergarten Teacher. References :— 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale; the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, 
Vicar of Rochdale ; Rev. E. A. Abbott, formerly Head-Master of the City of 
London School; also Dr. Priestley, 81 Linden Gardens; C. L. Graves, Esa., 
3 Strathmore Gardens ; and other parents of former pupils. 


RIGHTON.—VERNON HOUSE, 28 VERNON 
TERRACE.—SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Sound modern education. Visiting 
professors. Music, drawing, languages, and physical training receive special 
attention. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming. Exceptional 
health record. School warmly recommended by parents.—Principals: Miss 
MITCHINSON and Miss MAJOR. Prospectus on application. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss FE. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


i ERCHISTON CASTLE 
EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 

















SCHOOL 














tion in music if desired. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Miss GEDGE, | 
Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 





INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 

Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL, on account of the invigorating 
air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘ BRITAN- 
NIA.’. Has never had a failure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
— of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 18 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossall, Haileybury, Malvern, Lancing). Terms, 60 and 80 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
—Music, Modern Languages, and Physical Training receive special 
attention. Preparatory division. Examinations if desired. Boarders return 
September 19th. Prospectus and photographs on application.—Miss F. A, 
GILBERT and Miss NIMMO, Logans, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
§turted on the North Cliff overlooking the seaa GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS 1 nder 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EXAMINA- 
TIONS a. any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also for the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars ap, y .0 the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK,. LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897—A First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas a annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


ARIS.—A Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 
St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 
Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.—Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 
RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, RECEIVES 
in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 
educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.—Address, Friiulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 


\T. JEAN DE LUZ.—THE VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Resident Certificated English and Foreign Mistresses and Profes- 

sors. Preparation for English and French Examinations. Lessons given by 

certificated teacher in cooking and dressmaking. Boarders received by the 

Head-Mistress. Excellent climate, and every opportunity for out-door life 

and exercise—Apply during August and September to Miss JOCELYN 
SMITH, Barton St. David, Somerton, Somerset. 


(ye CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special fi i i 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of- heaithy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 






































ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level, sandy 
soil, bracing air A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Reoyai Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern tiop, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymuastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus ou iou.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ADY recommends a SCHOOL of high social standing 
: where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care of 
delicate girls. Resident foreign governesses, and Lunguages successfully 
taught conversationally. Success in Music, Painting, and University Examina- 
tions. Outdoor games. Special terms to professional men. ‘‘ Home school.”— 
Care of REEVES, 161 High Strect, Kensington. 


OURSES of LECTURES, Historical, Apologetic, and 
other, connected with the Study of Seripture and especially adapted to 
University Students, to Assistant-Mistresses in Girls’ Secondary Schools, and 
to Educational Missionaries, WILL BE BEGUN at WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
about OCTOBER Ist.—For all further information apply to the Principal, Miss 
MAYNARD, Westfield College. Hampstead, London, N.W. 


«| TAMMERING completely and Pyar eve: d cured by a 
\-) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated. Boy residents received, tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentiuck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, OYAL ‘AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. Stes. siti : i eaahiagr jp 

aneceresiomeeennne ‘or ah. 5, gx vt c 

Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. Malian Stein "\aaeee Seaman eaairiai aa 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR, at above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY | JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


“OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpex :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh's 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas @ year. 

(5) ST. WINIFRED'S Bangor. —Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St - Mary’ s College, Paddington, W. 





&,, MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good. art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
mong, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 





R: AVENS BOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDL2SEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (la ce of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding Se hool of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full par’ rliculars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy sitwation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAU GHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £50 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Reis. is. Prospectus onap plication. ~-82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 








ESTBROOK, MAC CLESFIELD. —The Rev. 
DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Marl- 
borough and Rossall). New classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 
large playground. Exhibitions to the Universities. The Head-Master 
RECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrock, well situated in large grounds 
away from the town.—Prospectus and lis st ot honours on application. 











ELSTED SCHOOL —A few HEAD -MASTER’S 

NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available tor September. TERM 

BEGINS SEPTEMBER Ilsth.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


WV ae eee es SELL: AR. M.A.. OXON, RECEIVES 
a PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy and U niversity Entrance Es aminations, 












S FRIDESWIDE’ bs} “SC HOOL, near “OR: AV TLEY, 
e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
laying fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &. i, maae for 
Tniversi ities, &e., if desired. --For particulars apply Miss HAYLLA 


V EY MOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House-Master has 

a few VACANCIES for Septenitbernext. Many University, Army and 
Navy successes; seven Balliol Scholarships, and four Fellowships since 1894, 
Very healthy, modern sanitation, hospital nurse as matron.—Apply for Iilustra- 
ted Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KEELING, Boscobel, WwW Veymouth. — 








RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
be a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident inis- 
tresses; large visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 

(formerly Assistant Mis stresses at the Clifton High School for Gir!s). 





K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships az 1d Les iving Exhibitions. Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D. E, 
NORTON » M. A., Hea 1- user. 


RESDE 2N.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
LES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number, Music, Art, 
&e y aeee tor particulars to “the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Yresden, or to BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893). od upils prepared for the Universities, 
Resident Gymnast gnd French } i hy conditions of life; hoekey and 
tennis; Kinderg jarten department on application to Miss MACRAE 
Mu MIR, Linghoit, Hindhead. AU7 M BEGINS on SEPT. 18th, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS we a lat2 Fellow of St. John’s College, 
‘ambricd ge 

MICHAELMAS TERM © OMME NCES MONDAY, September 16th. The 
School is organised as a first-grade modcrn 2 nd classical school —For Pros- 
pectus apply to the Secretary, Gower Streex, W. 
. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 

Secretary. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC. 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together-with Preparation for the Examinations, 
are afforded. References exchanged. — Apply, Dr. DAWSON TURNERS, 
87 George Square, Edinburgh. 


























T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 





His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 

The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 

Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 

PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospec tus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., a: Py to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDA October Sth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
ve LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districi nd Seaside. Trainirgforfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, C olonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER l1st.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A, , B. Sc., Principal, 
sou TH-E ASTERN AGRICULTURAL _ COLLEGE, 

WYE, KENT. 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 

















A Residential College giving a thorough Scientific and Practical Training 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists. ‘The College is recog. 
nised as a School of the Univ ersity of London, und has just completed exten. 
Sive additions to the buildings. Theré is a Resideut Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College faim; 260 acres immediately adjoining, and has 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry an1 Dairy School. 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEI’ E UBER 30th. 

For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A.D. HALL, M.A, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
i i ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coil. Oxon 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., BR. UI 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country... Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (5 to 1§) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


YIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf Residence in 
= Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 

















CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lixirep. 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 

care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 

M.SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staif. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS awarded by competition. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
49th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(ist Div.), 1lth Assistaat Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, B.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPLEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, vr SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


TNIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 

DATES bag a by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 

on the staif of Mx. Baptiste + hig) of Garrick Chambers, who will be 

happy to act as a be ference.—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A, 
1l Denbigh Rouwd, Bayswater, W. 


= THORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 

System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 

DODWELL.- KINGSFORD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.-—-TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 

Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &ec., with no Extra Vee. Large wing 

recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High Schooi. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


NEXPENSIVE _. EDUCATION FOR -SONS' OF 
s GENTLEMEN. 50 guineas per annum; reduction to brothers. Vicar 
Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent education, arrangements, games, 
references, &c. Healthy village —Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, 
near Winslow. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEA HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer. 
titicated High School Teachers, Forei ag yo Kindergarten Mistresses, &, 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.' C, 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
E HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress.........2+0cecccceeetenees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 








, 6 guineas a Term. 
Feet S ccastnouee daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. . 
Prosnectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th, 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


TALSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


AGH.CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. 

The Rev. J. A. S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
graduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, I’rench,and German. Delight- 
fal outdoor life: cricket, football, &c. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 


“\T, GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Heal-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. 
Frep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Ayply HEAD-MASTER, 


MRANMERE HALL, CHESHIRE.—Miss LE FEUVRE, 
L B.A. London, RECEIVES GIRLS for a thorough ENGLISH EDUCA- 
TION; also preparation for University Entrance Examinations and for the 
Professions open to Women. Games a special feature. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY &PRIEST® ’ ‘'. BoardingSchool forGir!s, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlookiu, 3. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


{(ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
L) for GIRLS. LIlealthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 




















QTowst MEAD, SOMERSET. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED. 








Two miles from Clutton Station, Great Western Railway. 
Twenty-five minutes from Bristol. Twelve miles from Bath, 





Three Reception and Five Bed Rooms; good Entrance Hall; standing in 
Grounds of two and a half acres with fine timber; good Kitchen Garden; 
Stabling and usual Outbnildings and Offices. Church, post and telegraph 
office hali-a-mile. Two deliveries and two despatches of letters daily at the 
house. Immediate possession. Rent, only £50 a year, 





Apply, Mr. A. GOUGH, Sutton Court Estate Office, Pensford, Bristol. 
Pp EADING COLLEGE. 
The TENTH SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 


Departments of Letters, Science, Agriculture, Fine Art (and Crafts), Music, 
and Training of Teachers, 

Courses in preparation for Diplomas in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Fine 
Art, and Commerce ; and for the Examinations of the University of London in 
Arts and Science ; and for other public Examinations. 

ga may reside in the College Hostels, or in lodgings licensed by the 
College. 

The new Calendar (price one Shilling, post-free) gives full particulars of all 
College Courses, Application should be made to 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 
Registrar, 
Reading Coilege, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Coilins, M.A., H. G, 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-és-L., 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &e. Large Statf of 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Pro- 
spectus on application. 

NEXT TEKXM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 

YOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

CLASSES for ZULU and CAPE DUTCH WILL OPEN NEXT WEEK. 


Apply to the SECRETARY, KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 














ri ASTBOURNE. —- LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

‘j FIELD SQUARE.--School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Juss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq.; F, E. Kitchener, Esq. ‘The AUTUMN TERM 
LEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 
J) HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 
plishments. Specialities: Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tennis, 
cycling, games. Entire Charge of Children from Abroad. Moderute inclusive 
fees. VACANCIES for AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


Wy ee ehes — TORRERIBE. — Miss GROSCHEL 

RECEIVES a few GIRLS for Music and Languages, Exceptional 
alvantages. Home life. Winter Term, October 15th to March 15th, spent in 
Wiesbaden (Summer Term in Yorkshire). Pupils met in London.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Miss GROSCHEL, Barton Hall, Barton, R.S.0., Yorks. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
; GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
ttudied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head Mistress, Miss KITCA'T, 


OME.— Winter, 1901.—HOME for GIRLS over 16 
B wishing to study Italian and other Languages, auc. and mod., Roman 
History, Archeology, and Art; also Music—in one of the healthiest quarters 
of the city. Italian always spoken. Excursions to places of historic interest 
in the hillsand neighbouring country. Course, eight nonths—end October, end 
June.—Prospectuses can be obtained from the Principals, Signorina BICH 
DOBELLI and Miss ALISON, c/o Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, 
Hampstead. Miss Alison will be in London until mid-September. 


O WINTER in AROSA or 8S. MORITZ—A LADY, 

Natural Science Tripos Cambridge, WISHES to take CHARGE of two 

or three delicate GIRLS ; Coaching in English or German if desired. Will be 

in London September 12th to end of October.--For details and testimonials 
address “ E, B, H.,” Secretarial Bureau, 9 Strand. 























ARMSTADT.—The WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to the 
BRITISH LEGATION RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS who wish to study 
Music and German; French and English also, if desired. Thoroughly com- 
fortable, sanitary home and pleasant social life. Tennis, skating, c., available. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. GOULD ROSS, 10 Escholl- 
bricker Strasse, Darmstadt, Hessen, Germany. 


(UIFTON H I SCHOOL. 


BOARDING HOUSE: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 








Under the Control of the Council. 
House Mistress—Miss DERBYSHIRE. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per Term, 





OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 


105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

snd Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reterence 
to Parents and Head-Masters. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 26th. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th.—Prospectus, 
&e., on application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.,, 


Oxon. 
ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th.—Applications 
for Prospectuses, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 


HE PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS in the 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being about to become VACANT, can- 
didates for that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the UN DER- 
SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before October Ist, 1901, in order that the 
same may be submitted to His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. The candidate 
who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
duties on November Ist.—Dublin Castle, September 5th, 1901. 


@!ESAME HOUSE, for Home Life Training; and Train- 
ing of Children’s Lady-Nurses; and Kindergarten Mistresses, 454 
ACACIA ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. Situated in large old-fashioned 
garden; children attend daily. Complete course in kindergarten, science, 
flower and vegetable gardening, needlework, simple cooking, nursery laundry, 
&e.; practice in nursery and class teaching. Good situations found. 6and8 
guineas a term ; residence (if desired) 1 guinea a week.—Miss SCHEPEL and 
Miss BUCKTON at home Tuesdays. 
CC VICAR, ex-Schoolmaster, with great experi- 
ence, desirous of obtaining a few PUPILS, would RECEIVE the 
FLRST TWO at REDUCED FEES. Comfortable home. Individual attention. 
—Address, “‘M.A.,” care of Mr. Beevor, Scholastic Association, Limited, 
22 Craven Street, Strand. 

















ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
WINTER for special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde 
Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
al English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
SCHOOLS 


CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
tX Girus? Eveuisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 




















YUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Ss BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
45 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 








St. James’s, London. 


Mauager, RK. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


A NEW BOOK 
By the BISHOP (Designate) OF DURHAM. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 

Bishop (Designate) of Durham, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 6d. 

“Tt is an interesting coincidence that when Dr. Moule’s appointment is being hailed with satisfaction 
by all sections of the community, there should issue from his pen a book prepared before there was any 
thought of his preferment—in which his true sympathy with all who are in Christ is frankly expressed. 
If we assume that unconscious!y to hunself Dr. Moule was prepiring a manifesto of the spirit in which he 
enters on his new sphere, ‘i HOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR’ may be hailed as a cause 
for almost national congratulation.”—Christian. 








A NEW BOOK 
By Dr. J. AGAR BEET. 


A KEY TO UNLOCK THE SIBLE. 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


Bible Keys Sevies. No.1. Small crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 

“Professor eet, whose place amongst the best exegetical writers of the day is assured, gives us here an 
excellent summary of Biblical knowledge. He states conclusions rather than arguments. The compass of 
his volume makes any other course impossible. He has, then, to be trusted by his readers. But he is so 
gane and cautious, and withal so obviously determined to be houest, that such trust is well deserved.” 

—Spectator, 





READY SEPTEMBER 16th. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT STORY 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


THE AWAKENING 
OF ANTHONY WEIR. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Author of “God's Outcast,” ‘‘ The Day of Recompense,” “The Heart of Man,” ‘‘In Spite of Fate,” &e. 
With 7 Illustrations by Harotp Coppinc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Incorporated, London; 
AND SOLD AT ALL BOOK SHOPS AND STALLS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, ( iirSntalbe pias 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A Py VW YW 4 

JOSEPH GILLOT i S By Miss THACKERAY. 
= E - the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
STEEL PENS, | ct4tioxtorBEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
PARIS, i878. (by permission) from the Corniuill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stainps, or n quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


7 ; —— 7 to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 | Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
~ a Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIPF, and CO., 1 Pail Mal! 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker. East, S.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL | J) EVERSIONS 


or Funded Propert 


AS 


| 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _ ,P* Puen 


tats ots, +- Bota, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent “4 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be fount equilto 14/5 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher ~~ ‘ 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers ,.... 
it procures us in London andthe 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriagg 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases” 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equa! them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


enocien 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910°/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°97 
“3 /o repayable on demand, =F he 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Pubiishers, 
Mauufacturers, &c., on application. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, Xe. 

Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Office, 106 Church Street, Brighton; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, S8.W.; theS.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion wil] be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications for 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 


J. J. HANNAH, Chairman of Committees. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


y or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


AND UPHAM'S, 283 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. ; THE | (GANS eranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company. 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 





York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO'S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Washington, D.C.; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION NeWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue HAROLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 


| senbeneimaniaioas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





BRB ey sisi ccss a pensnwessanaiapaccadacoapivadexssnde £40,000,000. 





Melbourne, Sydney, Brishane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 


“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.4.5. 


Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H.| Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheifield Work 


se. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 3.5 


y Tr axn Corp 1 li naton Pg es erie oe 1 : Ti 
BalLuit Axp Company, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- | 95/34. 4s. éd., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 





land ; W.C. Ricsy. Adelaide: and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 





To ensure insertion 


Advertisements should veach the Publishing 


—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MACMILLAN & GO’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


ROSA N. CAREY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


HERB OF GRACE. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 


NEW VOLUME BY WALTER PATER. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN” 


By Watter Pater, tellow of Brasenose College. Demy 8vo, bound 
uniform with the Edition de Luze, 8s. 6d. net. 


6s. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 
With Illustrations by Jos—ePH PENNELL. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. per Volume. 
Contains :— 


Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 








EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 9 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 11 vols. 


etc., etc., etc. 


*,* A New Complete List sent post-free on application. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF DURHAM AT THE ANNUAL 
_ eves FUR MINERS, July 20th, 1901. Crown 8vo, sewed, 64. 








THE ROMAN THEOCRACY AND 


THE REPUBLIC, 1846-1849. By R. M. Jounston. 8vo, 10s. net. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR 


BEGINNERS. By Frayx Castir, M.I.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science, S. Kensington. Globe "Sy 0, 2s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


No. 611, containing, in addition to the usual selection of Books in 
General Literature, a large number of Works on Theology. Post- 
free on application to 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 





Ww. 








DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW NOVELS 


“One of the most striking books of the day.” 


LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. 
By FRANCES CAMPBELL, 


Author of ‘‘ For Three Moons,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


Spectator.—“‘ There is a great deal of very charming reading in ‘ Love, the 
Atonement,’ and a touch of poetry about Deelish, the fantastic little heroine, 
and her dreams.” 

Vanity Fair.— A charming story, w 


rith a rare blend of poetry and humour.” 
Tatler.— One of the most strikin; 


oks of the day.’ 





Morning Post.—‘‘The story is mainly concerned “with the life of Deelish 
(otherwise Lady Una) and her beautiful husband, Colonel ‘Teddy.’ The 
characterisation is much above the average, and the Irish scenes, especially 


those wherein the racy dialect of old Dennis and the charming nature of 
Father Terence are illustrated, are as ful! of life as those wherein the lights 
and. shades of Australian society are painted. ‘Love, the Atonement’ has a 
distinct and very agreeable character of its own.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘A prettily written book 
Baba, are delightful...... the author has a delicate and dainty touch.” 

Daily News. A pretty and pleasing story...... Deelish is a pathetic and 
charmful heroine, and there are two really amusing children in the book. The 
story is fresh and decidedly readab! 

World.—“ The story is distinct 


poetry, humour, and at times dz 
day. 


the children, Johnnie and 








bie. 








ly out of the common, for its mixture of 
amatic fervour is not to be met with every 


A BLACK VINTAGE. 
By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of ‘*The Man of the Moment,” ‘‘Queen’s Mate,”’ &c. 


Vanity Fair.—*‘ A capitally told story.” 

Liverpool Mercury. — ‘Readers who appreciate a thoroughly. absorbing 
mystery story may take up Mr. Gerard's latest novel with the assurance that it 
is good and exciting. Mr. Gerard ret ie well how to hold the reader's 
attention, and he does so with considerable skill. His plot is ingeniously con- 
structed and involves a mystery which deepens with every chapter. The 
whole story is remarkably weil con .ived, and when the curtain falls the 
mystery is laid bare, the result being at once dramatic and fascinating.” 





Cloth, 6s. 








DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
A STRANGE MESSAGE. 


By the Author of “A Man’s Privilege,’ “A Torn-Ont 


‘loth, 6s. 


Page,” &e. 


Qe 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
A CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. 


By the Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


A DEAL WITH THE KING. 
By JAMES T. FINDLAY. Cloth, 6s. 


Scotsman.— The story is delightful in every respect, enthralling the reader 
from beginning to end. Not for many a day has such a striking story beeu 
offered to romance lovers.” 


A STOLEN WOOING. 
= SEYTON HEATH. Cloth, 6 


Pall Mall Gazette-—‘ A novel after the style of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ It 
is well written az at horoughly healthy in tone, and is a book which keeps its 
reader so interested that it is nearly impossible to put it down before the end 

The old Duke is a charming character, and Beatrice seems like a bea: atiful 
maiden from some fairy les = 





gence 


and CO., Bouverie Street, London, 








London: DIGBY, LONG, E.C. 
DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 
better known beokiinder (vide Editor Bazaar), oifers his valuable services 





books. BOOKSELLERS IN 


to any one requiring rare and out-ot- “pri 
right Street, Birmin am, is the 


BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Bal ker, of « 








best second-hand bookseller in th at you -~Bazaay, Exchange and Mart, 
25s. each given ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869, or Gardiner’s *‘ History,’’ 2 vols., 185 
OLLECTORS “OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONE L ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 


by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, 


Call or write to 
London, 5.W 
OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer “ The Nude in 

Art.” Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d. ; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Sr 

Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash Want ail, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Bi oks with Colours Special Wants 
List free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John B Birmingham, 


U T HSE Biot Ss Bes RY PEN. 
y 
“We can recommend it for the smoothness with which if passes over 


paper.” —East Anglian ge Times, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 








Plates 


street, 











Paternoster Square. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive jones of the Infant 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 5 months. From 8 months. _ From 6 months and upwards. 


Famphlet on Infant Feeding FRI 


to6 


ZE. 





B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.c. 


eerie aetna 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LAST OF THE MASAI: 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 


With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. feap. 4to. 
[ Wednesday, 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. 


1/8. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “* Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &c. 
1 vol., 93. (Friday. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 
Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME, ‘ 
Editor of ‘‘ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1vol., 6s. [Friday. 


CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. 


A Study of Colonization and its Problems. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Contemporary Review.—‘ A book on colonisation which may be commended 
for intelligence and sanity. Mr. Bigelow writes as one who has observed and 
siudied the problems of Empire.” 


THE POEMS OF SCHILLER. 


Translated by E. P. ARNOLD-FORSTER. lvol.,6s. [Wednesday. 


GIOCONDA: a Play. 


By GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
1 vol., 3s. 6d. { Friday. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER: SONGS AND MADRIGALS.—III. By 
W. E. Hentey. 
SHAKESPEARE: AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY. By Victor Hv6o. 
SOME ANOMALIES OF THE SHORT STORY. By W. D. Howe ts. 
THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK. By A Personal FRIEND. 
And other Articles. 








MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce a New Edition of the 
WORKS OF TOLSTOI, translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. This Edition will be printed in the finest 
style by Messrs, T. and A. Constable, and wil! be uni- 
form with the Edinburgh Edition of the works of R. L. 
Stevenson. The first two volumes will be publisned on 
Wednesday— 


A KARENIN. 


RECENT SIX- SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The St. James's Gazette.—* Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic. 
A stirring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER, 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 
The Athenzum.— Brightly and pleasantly written. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
The St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ It is something to be more than usually thankful 
for to come across a book so refreshingly strong, original, thoughtful, and 
artistic.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of * Dodo.” 
[Seeond Impression. 
The Spectator.—“ Delightfully easy holiday reading...... calculated to give a 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.” 


FOREST FOLK 
° 
By JAMES PRIOR. [Second Impression. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ We have no hesitation in welcoming ‘ Forest Folk’ as one 
of the very best aud most original novels of the year. The characterisation 
is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting incident, and the author 
has, in addition to an eye for the picturesque, a quite peculiar gilt for deserib- 
ing effects of light and colour.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. [Second Inupression, 
The Morning Post.—“* Strong, clever, and striking.” 


SISTER CARRIE. 
By THEODORE DREISER. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
The 4 Athenzum.—** Whilst lar, ze, dignified, and generous, the scheme of the 
Bu ory not prete ntious or coniplex, or ambiti ous. No single note of unreality 
struck. Itis faithful « ind rich in the interest which pertains to genuinely 
reals stic fiction. 


THE DARLINGTONS. 


By E. E. PEAKE. 4s. [Dollar Library. 


WHILE CHARLIE WAS AWAY. 
By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
Author of “‘The Middle Course.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





















FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “The Stickit Minister,” &c., &c, 


LOVE IDYLLS. 


Uniform with “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’ Slee. 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WOOING OF GREY EYES, 


and other Stories. By Biccanpo Sreruens, M. D., Author of Ths 
Prince and the Undertaker and What they Undertook,” ‘ko. 
(Ready nezt week, 


THE SNARES OF THE WORLD, 


By Hamitton Aips, [Just ont, 





A NEW WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The Light 
of the World,” &e. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL: 


Epic Poem. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready on Tuesday nert, 





THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. 


New Testament Teachings for Secondary Schools. A Sequel to “The 
Dawn of Revelation.” By Miss M. Bramston, Author of ‘The Dawn of 
Revelation,” “ Judza and her Rulers,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out, 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 


By A. W. Jose. With over 20 Coloured and other Maps. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. (Just out. 


HALLIBURTON’S HANDBOOK OF 


PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Hatuiipurtron, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology, King’s College, London. With upwards of 600 Tilustrations, 
including some Coloured Plates. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 
Fourth Edition, being the Seventeenth Edition of ‘ Kirkes’ Physiology.” 
[Just out. 
PUBLISHER'S Note To THis Epition.—Three completely revised editions of 
Kirkes’ Handbook have now been published since the Editorship was first 
undertaken by Professor W. D. Halliburton in 1896. So extensive havé been 
the changes made in these yeurs, that but little remains of the original work, 
and the manual has now obtained a higher reputation aud a wider } popularity 
than at any time before. In these circumstances it has been suggested by 
several professional men and other readers of the book that it would be weil S 
drop the time-honoured name of “ Kirkes’,” and to substitute for it that of t 
real author of the present volume—Professor Halliburton. Whatever prestig £6 
attuched to the old title has now been rightly transferred to the new, and we 
have accordi::gly dec ided to adopt this suggestion, and to call the book 
future ‘** Wulliburton’s Physiology.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. C3. 


Authorised Translation by HERBERT TRENCH. 

“The novel ought to be judged on its own merits...... without 
doubt a fine piece of work.’’—Daiiy Telegraph. ‘‘This remarkable 
novel.”’—Scotsmun. ‘‘ A masterpiece.” —Sunday Times. ‘ With an 
ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salambo, and perhaps more skill than 
Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis,’ he has suc cecded in recreating tho 
wonderful scenes and characters of the per iod.’ ’—Observer. ‘* Most 
fascinating.”—Morning Post, “Certainly most fascinating.”"— 
ailkeneum. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“ semciaatsibed “GRADUS ~ AD PARNASSUM. . 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridze. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 








REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 


promptly sent by post. 
vel CaTALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE. 
BO H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, shuuld NOT be. addressed to the EDITOB but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 











ON SEPTEMBER 20th WILL BE PUBLISHED 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES I. and IL, 


Royal 8vo, price 15s, each net in cloth, or 20s. each nei in half-morocco, of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Note —-THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 25th. 





The Supplement contains 1,000 articles. Of these | close of the nineteenth century, but on the death of 
more than two hundred represent accidental omissions Queen Victoria on January 22nd, 1901, its scope was 
from the previously published volumes. But it is the | extended so that that date might become its furthest limit. 
main purpose of the Supplement to deal with dis- | No person dying at a later date is therefore included in 
tinguished persons who died at too late a date to be | the body of the work, but a memoir of Mr. George Smith, 
included in the original work. The Supplement contains | the projecter and proprietor of the undertaking, who died 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased | on April 6th, 1901, has been prefixed to the first volume. 
persons. | A portrait of Mr. Smith, reproduced from a painting’ by 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the ; Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., forms the frontispiece. A full 
“Dictionary” should bring the biographical record of | index to the “Dictionary,” including the Supplement, is 
British, Irish, and Colonizl achievement to the extreme | in preparation. 








The following are some of the chief Articles in the Supplement: 


Vol. I. ABBOTT—CHILDERS. (Vol. II. CHIPPENDALE—HOSTE. ' Vol. III. HOW—WOODWARD. 
ACLAND, Sir Henry Wentworth, by Mr.| CHURCH, Dean, by the Rev. Professor, HUXLEY, Thomas Henry, by Pzofessor 


D’Arcy Power. Beeching. Weldon, F.RB.S. 

ADAMS, John Couch, by Miss A. M. Clerke. | CHURCHILL, Lord Randolph, by Mr. Sid-/ JOWETT, Benjamin, by Dr. Evelyn 
% Fe o Saxe- | ney J. OW. Abbott. 
AM (obury, by Frotesor JK. Laughton, | CLARK, Sir Andrew, by Dr. Norman Moore. LAWES, Sir John Bennet, by Sir Ernest 
ALLEN, Grant, by Mr. J. 8. Cotton. | COLERIDGE, Lord, Lord Chief Justice, by Clarke, F.S.A. 
: : Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. LAYARD, Sir Austen, by Mr. L. W. Kin 

ARMSTRONG, Lord, by the Rev. H. P. a _—_ , ‘ , by g. 

Gurney, D.C.L. | COLLINS, Wilkie, by Mr, Thomas Sec- LEIGHTON, Lord, by Sir Walter Armstrong. 


ay il ng Re. Reker Carne CREIGHTON, Bishop, by Dr. G. W. Prothero. a oa George, by the Rev. H. L. 
ine Travelie Mr.| DODGSON, Charles Lutwidze (Lewis seahun t-0i 
ma oe: the Mpine PRE NE | Carroll), by Mr. E. v. iene A ¢ LOCKER LAMPSON, Frederick, by Mr. 


BEARDSLEY, Aubrey, hy Sir Walter Arm-| DU MAURIER, George, by the Rev. Canon elmer’ 


strong Ainger. MARTINEAU, James, by Rey. Alexander 
BENSON, Archbishop, by Canon Mason. | ERICHSEN, Sir John, Surgeon, by Mr. PP age ME ‘ — 
Si mnry Mr. s | rey Power. | . Friedrich, by Professor 
SEEMED, Sir Henry, by Mr. Jame FAUCIT, Helen, Lady Martin, by Mr. Joseph A. A. Macdonell. 
‘ ve Charles, third Earl of Knight, F.6.A. | MILLAIS, Sir John Everett, by the late 
Pe ee ree Carlen, M. Lloyd. . | FLOWER. Sir William, Zoologist, by Mr.| Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
8 igyptologist, by Dr. Wallis F. EK. Beddard, F.B.S. ' MORRIS, William, by Mr. J. W. Mackail. 
— ssicigneaieiinaliiding [FOWLER Sir Robezt, Lord Mayor of NEWTON, Sir Charles, Archeologist, b 
. Shee Lordon, by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. ee ae oe vs LOLOS 1st, bY 
BLACKMORE, Richard D., by Mr. Stuart J. , “appease, : Mr. Cecil Smith. 
Reid. FRANKLAND. Sir Edward, Chemist, by paGEt, Sir James, by Mr. D’Arcy Power. 
s. Cat} ine. e Sal ti Mr, £. J. Hartog, : at Tie < 
ro gTt thonoe Mort gae’ “*'"*8°") PRANKS. Sir Aucustus Wollaston, by Me, PARKES, Sit Henry; Australian Statesman, 
BOWEN, Lord, by Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart,| |) oom tas S\ stus, by the Rev. PATMORE, Coventry, by Dr. Richard 
BRADLAUGH, Charles, by Mr. J. R.| FREEMAN, Fdward Augustus, by the Rev- Garnett, CB, LLD. 


William Hunt. 
Macdonald. ee. ’ >| PAYN, James, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
r oy , James Anthony, by Mr. A. F. ’ ) p 

BRIGHT, John, by Mr. I. S. Leadham. FROUDE, s y OY PEARSON, John Loughborough, by Mr. 
BROWN, Ford Madox, by Mr. F. G.| GALTON, Sir Douglas, by Col. R. H. Vetch. Paul Waterhouse. 

Stephens. | B.E., CB. on ae PITT-RIVERS, General, by Professor E. B. 
BROWNING, Robert, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, GILBERT. Sir John. B.A., by Mr. Campbell Tylor, F.R.S. 

om er | Dodgson. REEVES, Sims, by Mr. F. G. Edwards. 
BRUCE, Henry Austin, first Lord Aberdare! g] ADSTONE, William Ewart, by Mr. Her- ROBINSON, Sir Hercules, Lord Rosmead, 

by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. | hert Paul. by Mr. C. Alexander Harris, C.M.G. 


BURNE-JONES, Sir Edward, by Mr. T.) GREY, Sir George, by the Hon. W. Pember’ RUSKIN, John, by Mr. E. T. Coox. 
shry Ward. | 


: Reeves. Ki ae 
BURTON, Sir Frederic, Director of the GROVE, Sir William Robert, Man of Science RUSSELL | of Killowen, Lord, by Mr. 
National Gallery, by Sir Theodore Martin, | nd Jadee, by Mr. J. M. Rigs TS Se, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.0. eit Qt A Pe RES SIDGWICK, Professor Henry, by Mr. 


BURTON, Sir Richard, by Mr. J. S. Cotton.; HANNEN, Lord, by Sir Herbert Stephen, Leslie Stephen. 


. Bart. eo } 2 P . 
CA G elas, eighth Duke W W. Si — .. STUART, John Patrick Crichton, third 
Pee, Sense Doyelas, ‘Peel (with = |HAWKSHAW. Sir John, Engineer, by Marquis of Bute, by Mr. J. H. Stevenson. 


A . sees 5 r a >yofessor lson Beare. os x 
Estimate of the Duke's Scientific Work by Sir Professor Hudson 4 SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur, by Mr. F. G. 
Archilald Geikie, F.R.S.) | HERSCHELL, Lord, Lerd Chancellor, by Edwards. ’ . 

CAYLEY, Arthur, Mathematician, by Pro- Mr. J. M. Rigg. VICTORIA, Queen, by Mr. Sidney Lee. 


fessor A. R. Forsyth, F.B.S. ! HORT, Professor, by the Bishop of Exeter. | 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 


‘S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


4%) ; SOSSSOSOSHSHSOOOSOOSOSOOHOESOESOVOSOOOSD 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. 0. ARNoLD- 
Forster,, M.P., Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,” “This World of Ours,” 

&e. A magnificent Atlas, including 48 yp. of Coloured Maps, several of 
them double-page, and Pictorial Diagrams. With an Introduction on the 
Construction and Reading of Maps by A. J. HERBERT3ON, Ph. 
The size of the Atlas is about 12in. by 9 in.,and it is issued in the following 
gage oe —Stout paper wrapper, with cloth strip at back, ls. 6d.; paper boards, 
; cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. ; cloth gilt, bevelled "edges, 3s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. 
HERBERTSON, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Assistant to the Reader in Geography at 
Oxford University. With 16 pages of Coloured Maps and several hundred 
magnificent Illustrations. Large 4to (about 12 in. by 10 in.), 5s. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. HERBERT 
son, Ph.D. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Morrison: 
New Edition, Revise | and largely Rewritten by W. L. Carrie, Head-Master 
at George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By thesame Author, 1s. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omay., M.A., Fellow of 


All Souls’ College, Oxford. 760 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SPECIAL ‘EDITIONS. 
In Two Parts, 3s. each :—Part I. : From the Earliest Times to 1603. Part II. : 
From 1603 to 1885, 
In Three Divisions :—Division I. : To 1307, 2s. Division II. : 1307 to 1688, 2s. 
Division IIT. : 1688 to 1885, 2s. 6d. 
*,* In ordering please state the Period required, to avoid confusion. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. 


Oman, M.A. ‘With Maps and Appendices, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS. By E. 8. Symes. 


With numerous IIlustrations, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 


Acuirn, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. 450 pp., with Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—I. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. | One Shilling and Sixpence. 
A ot Ike IT. KING LEAR. 
RICHARD II. 

OaGeT A NIGHT, | HENRY V. 
JULIUS CHSAR RICHARD III. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. KING JOHN. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. a alae 
THE TEMPEST. i HAMLET. 





ARNOLD'S BRITISH ( CLA SSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor>J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. | MARMION, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
loth, 1s. < | THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Cloth, 
PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. 1s. 6d. 
| CHIL DE HAROLD. Cloth, 2 
THE Lay OF THE LAST MINSTREL. | MACAULAY’S LAYS OF "ANCIENT 
l RONE. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited 
by tke Rev. E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LAUREATA. Selections from the Best Posts from Shakespeare to 
Kipling, with Biog raphical Notes, Edited by R. Witsoy, B.A. Cloth, is. éd, 


LATIN. 
THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Cloth, 9d. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. BookI. The new Oxford Text, by special 


ermission of the University. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
I. T. TatHam, M.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited by T. W. 
Happon, M.A., and G. C. Harrison, M.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Books III.-V. Edited by M. T. 'Taraam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Books VI. and VII. By M. T. Tatuam, M.A. Cloth, 1s, 6d, 

By G. B. GARDINER, M.4., DSc., and A. GARDINER, M.A. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 227 pp., cloth, 2s. 

A SECOND LATIN READER. 184 pp., cloth, Is. 6d. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. Cloth, 1s, 








FRENCH. 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. - Selected and 
Edited by R. L. A. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester Col- 


lege. Cloth, 1s. a 

POESIES CHOISIES. Selected and Edited by R. L. A. Du 
Pontet, M.A. [In the press. 

LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE. By Jetta 8S. Wourr. With 
numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. By JerraS. Wotrr. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. HucH Bety. With 
humorous Illustrations. Book I, cloth,9d. Book IL., cloth,Is. Book 
IIL., cloth, Is. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J. Boieuur, B.A., Senior 


French Master at Dulwich College, &c. Cloth, 1s. 64, 


A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for Re-translation. 
Edited by W. J. Greenstreet, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, 


FRENCH—(continued). 
SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new Series of easy Texts, a Notes and Vocabulary, prepayog 
under the General Editorship of-Mr. L. Von GLeun, Assistant-Musicy at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, 9d. 


UN DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By JULES VERNE. 

PIF-PAF. By Epovarp LABOULAYE. 

LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTE, 
By Madame pe S£evr. 

MONSIEUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIE,. By Par, 


DE MUSSET. 


UN pANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and two other Stories, By 


StTaHL, 
LA "FEE GRIGNOTTE; and LA CUISINE AU SALON. From 
“Le Théatre de Jeunesse." 
POUCINET, and two other Tales. By EDouARD Lanovnayg, 
The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well. 


known Editors as Messrs. F. Tarver, ag Boies, &e., and will be found 
thoroughly adapted for school use. 


VERNE.—VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. 3s. 

DUMAS.—LE MASQUE DE FER. 3s. 

DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRES. _ 3s. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 3s. 

STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. Z 

RICHEBOURG.—LE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT. 2s. 

BALZAC.—UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 2s. 

HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 3s. 

DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

GREVILLE.—PERDUE. _3s. 

GERMAN. 

GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. Hueu Bett. A version 
in German of the Author’s very popular “French Without Tears.’ With 
the original Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. PartI.,9d. Part IL, 1s, 
Part III., 1s. 3d, : 

LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with 


Exercises and Vocabulary, by L. Innes LumspEn, Warden of University 
Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. ABEL MusGRave. With 


Notes and Vocabulary. Crown Svo, 2s, 


KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. oa Little Plays for Children, 


By Mrs. HueH Bett. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


EXERCISES IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. By RicHanp 


Katser, Teacher of Modern Languages in the High School, Glasgow, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
THE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For Use in 


Schools and Colleges. By W.A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry 
at Clifton College. With nearly 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 


LABORATORY COMPANION. 125 pp., cloth, Is. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR’ 's COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Coo, D.Sc., F.LC., Principal of the Clifton 
Laboratory, Bristol. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Cu. M. 


Van DevenTER. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 2s, 6 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. 


LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College, 
With 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Dr. J. H. Van 't Horr, Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Berlin. Translated Dr. R. A. Leurezpr. In 3 vols. demy Svo, Illus. 
trated, 28s. net ; or obtainable separately, as follows :— 
Vol. I. CHEMICAL DYNAMICS, 12s. net. 
Vol. II. CHEMICAL STATICS. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. III. RELATIONS BETWEEN PROPERTIES AND COMPOSITIONS. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE STAN ARD COURSE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By E. J. Cox, F.C.S., Head;Master of the George Dixon Higher Grade 
School, Birmingham. In Five Parts, issued separately :—Parts 1.-IV., 7d, 
each; Part V., 1s. The complete work, in one vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By R. Lacuuay, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, 
Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of Riders au 
Problems. 


The following separate editions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, 1s. Books 
1. and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I., II., and Jil. Cloth, 2s. 61. Books 
lil. andIV. Cloth, 2s. Books I.-IV. Cloth, 3 3s. Books IV.-VI. zs. Gd, 
Books I.-XI. 4s.6d. Book XI. 1s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS. By J. Granam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and Applied Mathematics in the ‘Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacuuay, Sc.D. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Paaietten” With or without Auswers, 
2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 














Stroud. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor Joun PERay 
F.B.S. About 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post-free on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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